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FOREWORD 

IT  IS  estimated  that  300,000  persons  are  seriously  injured  by 
industrial  accidents  in  this  country  each  year  and  that,  at  any 
given  time,  approximately  3,000,000  persons  are  rendered  unfit 
for  their  normal  occupations  because  of  illness.  What  happens  to 
this  vast  army  of  the  disabled,  particularly  to  those  without  suffi- 
cient savings  to  tide  them  over  a  period  of  illness?  Do  they  become 
dependent  upon  public  or  private  philanthropy?  Since  self-support 
is  premised  upon  the  ability  to  work,  how  does  the  man  with  tu- 
berculosis or  heart  disease  or  the  man  with  an  amputated  limb  find 
a  job  and  keep  it  in  competition  with  the  able-bodied? 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  those  injured  in  industry  are  concerned, 
we  have  now  abandoned  the  stupid  and  cruel  legal  fiction  which 
made  each  man  bear  unaided  the  full  cost  of  his  injury.  Workmen's 
compensation  distributes  that  cost  and  saves  the  individual  from 
poverty;  at  the  same  time  agencies  are  being  established  to  train 
the  disabled  person  for  a  new  job  and  thus  restore  him  to  self-sup- 
port. But  there  are  many  not  eligible  to  workmen's  compensation 
or  to  training;  not  all  industrial  accidents  are  compensable  and 
those  who  are  injured  outside  of  industry  or  who  are  handicapped 
by  illness  and  congenital  defects  have  no  such  benefits.  Quite 
apart  from  the  relief  which  compensation  affords  is  the  problem  of 
finding  a  job.  Are  the  injured,  the  sick  and  those  otherwise  dis- 
abled to  remain  idle  or  can  they  become,  in  whole  or  in  part,  self- 
supporting? 

The  present  report  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  New  York  City  answers  this  question.  It  shows  12  agencies 
serving  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  receiving  in 
four  weeks  more  than  1,000  applicants;  doctors  and  psychiatrists 
examined  and  treated  the  sick  and  advised  on  suitable  types  of 
employment  for  them;  social  workers  gave  training,  vocational 
advice  and  friendly  help  to  the  discouraged;  large  numbers  of 
employers  were  seen,  and  some  were  convinced  that,  in  a  particu- 
lar job,  a  disabled  man  or  woman  can  earn  a  living.     This  task  of 


preparing  the  disabled  for  industry  and  of  preparing  industry  to 
receive  and  keep  them  when  they  are  ready  is  inherently  difficult 
and  complicated,  but  real  progress  is  being  made,  as  the  report 
shows. 

However,  several  of  the  agencies  doing  this  work  are  not  content 
with  what  is  being  accomplished  in  their  field.  They  want  to 
improve  their  service,  organize  it  more  effectively  and  plan  for 
future  growth  in  relation  to  all  the  other  social  work  of  the  com- 
munity. This  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  organizations 
and  an  assembling  and  analysis  of  the  facts  about  the  field  as  a 
whole.  These  agencies  were  fortunate  in  securing  so  competent  a 
person  as  Mary  La  Dame  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Studies 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  make  such  a  study. 

Miss  La  Dame's  report,  in  which  Moses  A.  Leavitt  of  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association  has  shared,  contains  exhaustive  data 
about  the  operation  of  the  employment  agencies  for  the  handi- 
capped as  they  are  now  being  conducted.  She  presents  the  detailed 
facts  about  a  number  of  problems  which  will  point  the  way  to  their 
solution: 

Why  should  12  separate  agencies  serve  those  suffering  from  dis- 
abilities and  each  one  in  turn  approach  the  same  employers  for 
jobs? 

Why  should  one  organization  serve  the  crippled  and  disabled 
men  and  boys;  an  entirely  different  one,  the  hard  of  hearing;  a 
third,  girls  with  mental  and  behavior  problems? 

Why  should  crippled  girls  and  women  be  without  service  and 
the  blind  and  tuberculous  be  inadequately  cared  for? 

The  organizations  themselves  propose  to  deal  with  these  and 
other  questions  raised  by  the  report.  They  have  found  the  facts 
and  they  intend  to  act  on  them  instead  of  filing  the  report  for  future 
reference  and  ultimate  oblivion. 

In  view  of  the  city-wide  importance  of  the  whole  problem  and 
the  number  of  varied  agencies  involved,  the  Welfare  Council  was 
naturally  turned  to  by  the  group  of  citizens  most  actively  interested 
in  the  subject  as  the  agency  under  whose  general  auspices  con- 
structive action  could  be  planned  and  taken.  As  the  result  of  a 
unanimous  request  from  this  group,  the  Council  appointed  a  special 
committee  for  this  purpose  with  Solomon  Lowenstein,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  as  chairman.  The 
other  members  are: 


Frederic  G.  Elton,  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

John  C.  Faries,  Director,  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Lynch,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

Mrs.  John  S.  Sheppard,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee  of 
Committees  Co-operating  in  Study  of  Placement  Agencies  for  the 
Handicapped  in  New  York  City 

Mrs.  William  Woodward,  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handi- 
capped 

Miss  La  Dame,  Department  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  Mr.  Leavitt,  Jewish  Social  Service  Association, 
are  acting  as  advisers  to  the  Committee. 

The  executive  director  and  Jane  Hoey  of  the  Welfare  Council 
are  serving  as  ex-officio  members. 

This  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Council,  has  drafted  a  tentative  scheme  for  a  central  employ- 
ment bureau.  It  will  be,  in  effect,  a  consolidation  of  the  larger 
agencies,  now  operating  independently,  but  which  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  participate  in  the  joint  plan.  With  the  question 
of  organization  settled,  attention  can  be  turned  to  other  matters 
bearing  on  the  improvement  of  service,  and  the  extension  of  work 
to  handicapped  groups  not  now  adequately  cared  for. 

The  significance  of  this  report  lies  not  only  in  the  important 
subject  matter,  which  is  so  excellently  handled,  but  also  in  the 
wisdom  of  those  who,  not  content  with  their  work  as  it  was,  saw 
the  necessity  for  having  a  study  of  the  existing  agencies  made  and 
who  are  now  translating  its  findings  into  concrete  results. 

William  Hodson, 
Executive  Director,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

August  9,  1926. 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  STUDY 

THIS  study  of  the  placement  agencies  for  the  handicapped 
in  New  York  City  grew  out  of  a  joint  request  addressed  to 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  by  four  organizations:  the  Employment  Bureau  for 
the  Handicapped,  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  New  York  Heart 
Association.1  "For  some  time/'  read  the  request,  "it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  officers  of  the  various  agencies  doing  placement 
work  for  the  handicapped  in  New  York  City  that  a  study  of  the 
work  of  these  agencies  and  their  relationships  might  disclose  pos- 
sible ways  of  improving  service  to  the  handicapped  and  of  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort.  It  might  also  indicate  phases  of  the  problem 
which  are  not  being  adequately  met  by  any  of  the  agencies." 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Foundation  under- 
took to  make  the  survey  on  condition  that  it  should  be  carried  on 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  agencies.  Those  studied  number  14 
and  include  all  placement  bureaus  dealing  exclusively  or  primar- 
ily with  the  handicapped,  certain  other  non-fee-charging  bureaus 
serving  them  only  incidentally,  and  two  organizations  concerned 
only  with  the  vocational  guidance  and  training  of  this  group.  As 
may  readily  be  appreciated,  the  fee-charging  agencies  do  not  in 
any  important  degree  deal  with  handicapped  workers. 

Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  was  achieved  through 
two  committees,  the  first  an  Executive  Committee,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  four  agencies  requesting  the  survey,  together 
with  other  persons  selected  by  them;  and  the  second,  an  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  other  social  agencies 
actually  engaged  in  the  placement  of  handicapped  workers  or 

1  Subsequently  the  New  York  Heart  Association  merged  with  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  latter  changed  its  name  to  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association. 
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vitally  concerned  with  it.    The  membership  of  these  two  commit- 
tees is  given  on  page  2. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  as  defined  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  to  analyze  the  experience  of  agencies 
engaged  in  placing  the  handicapped  and  to  present  the  facts  dis- 
closed. Such  an  analysis,  it  was  thought,  would  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  meeting  three  objectives:  first,  to  suggest  ways  of  im- 
proving placement  service  to  the  handicapped;  second,  to  reveal 
means  of  avoiding  duplication  of  effort;  third,  to  discover  phases 
of  the  problem  not  being  adequately  met  by  existing  agencies. 

Desirable  as  it  might  have  been  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
problem  in  terms  of  the  number  of  handicapped  persons  in  New 
York  City,  what  proportion  of  them  could  be  employed,  and  what 
their  needs  for  a  placement  service  were,  it  was  not  considered 
within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  total  number 
of  handicapped  persons  in  New  York  City  could  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  only  through  a  census  comparable  in  scope  to  the 
Cleveland  Cripple  Survey  made  in  19 16;  and  our  present  knowledge 
of  suitable  employment  for  the  various  types  of  handicapped  per- 
sons makes  adequate  replies  to  what  proportion  of  them  could  be 
employed  and  what  their  needs  are,  practically  impossible  at  this 
time. 

Presentation  of  the  facts,  then,  in  relation  to  the  experience  of 
agencies  in  New  York  City  placing  handicapped  workers  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  more  effective  organization  of  this  service, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

The  Agencies  Studied 
The  14  agencies  investigated,  the  first  12  of  which  are  place- 
ment services,  are: 

1 .  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped 

2.  Employment  Bureau,  New  York  County  Chapter,  Ameri- 

can Red  Cross 

3.  Employment  Department,  Association  for  Improving  the 

Condition  of  the  Poor 

4.  Employment  Department,  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 

abled Men 

5.  Employment   Department,  New  York  League  for  the 

Hard  of  Hearing 
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6.  Employment  Offices,  New  York  State  Department  of 

Labor 

7.  Handicap  Department,  Industrial  Aid  Bureau 

8.  Placement  Department,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

9.  Self-Support  Department,  Jewish  Social  Service  Associa- 

tion 

10.  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 

1 1.  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 

12.  Vocational  Service,  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 

Association 

13.  Cardiac  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Public 

Education  Association 

14.  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

In  addition,  visits  were  made  to  the  following  organizations  in 
order  to  determine  whether  their  work  came  within  the  scope  of 
this  inquiry: 

1.  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 

Poor 

2.  Catholic  Charities 

3.  Charity  Organization  Society 

4.  Girls'  Service  League 

5.  Joint  Application  Bureau 

6.  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

7.  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Jewish  Deaf 

8.  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau 

A  word  of  explanation  should  be  given  here  of  the  means  taken 
to  ascertain  what  agencies  in  the  city  were  carrying  on  work  for 
the  handicapped.  A  list  of  all  societies  that  might  be  so  engaged 
was  made  up  from  the  1925  Directory  of  Social  Agencies  published 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  list  was  divided  into  two  sections.  Section  1  included  all 
societies  known  to  be  placing  the  handicapped;  section  2  con- 
tained all  the  rest.  To  each  of  the  latter  a  letter  was  sent,  asking 
whether  it  carried  on  any  employment  service  for  the  handicapped. 
If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  agency  was  transferred 
to  section  1.  If  no  answer  was  forthcoming  or  if  there  was  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  agency  carried  on  any  such  service  or  about  its 
nature,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  agency. 

Through  these  means  all  the  placement  agencies  exclusively  for 
the  handicapped  operating  in  New  York  City  were  ascertained  and 
these  have  been  included  in  the  survey.  Not  only  the  specialized 
employment  services  for  the  handicapped,   but  any  organized 
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activity  for  securing  employment  for  this  group,  carried  on  by 
other  social  agencies,  was  studied. 

Some  of  the  agencies  dealing  exclusively  with  the  blind  provide 
for  their  clients  employment  in  "sheltered"  workshops.  The 
other  chief  source  of  employment  for  the  blind  has  been  the  news- 
stand. To  obtain  for  this  group  as  many  opportunities  as  possible 
to  operate  news-stands,  a  committee  was  created  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Newsdealing  Privileges  for  the  Handicapped.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  Committee  included  representatives  of  various 
agencies  interested  in  securing  employment  for  the  blind.  The 
Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  acted  as 
the  placement  agency  of  this  Committee  until  January  15,  1926, 
when  the  Bureau  was  discontinued.  Since  this  date  the  Committee 
has  carried  on  its  own  placement  work  directly,  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  field  work  of  this  study  was  done  prior  to  January,  1926,  the 
Committee  on  Newsdealing  Privileges  for  the  Blind  is  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  list  of  agencies  studied. 

In  addition  to  placement  agencies,  the  local  office  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  the  Cardiac  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association  have  also  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  As  will  be  shown,1  these  two  organizations 
are  mainly  concerned  with  the  vocational  guidance  and  training  of 
handicapped  persons,  functions  closely  tied  up  with  placement. 

Method 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  "more  effective  organization" 
of  work  for  the  handicapped,  it  is  important  to  understand  how  the 
phrase  is  used.  Organization  is  concerned  in  this  instance  with  the 
relationships  which  exist  between  the  work  of  the  various  agencies; 
effective  carries  with  it  two  concepts— satisfaction  and  economy, 
with  special  emphasis  on  avoidance  of  duplication  of  effort.  To 
present  facts,  then,  that  would  aid  in  determining  a  more  effective 
organization  of  placement  work  for  the  handicapped  in  New  York 
City  seemed  to  us  to  entail  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  each  agency  so  engaged  and  of  the  two  others  closely 
allied  with  them,  mentioned  above. 

Accordingly,  a  plan  of  inquiry  designed  to  disclose  the  aim, 
scope,  support  and  work  of  the  agencies  was  devised  and  followed 

xSee  pages  30-31. 
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in  the  investigation  of  each.    The  schedule  of  topics  is  presented 
below: 

I .  Purpose  and  scope  of  placement  service 
1 1 .  Origin  and  development  of  service 

III.  Organization 

i .  Staff  and  division  of  labor 

2.  Governing  and  advisory  committees 

IV.  Personnel  of  staff  (number,  sex,  age,  training,  experience, 
salary) 

V.  Management  functions 

1.  Supervision 

2.  Finance  (source  of  funds,  expenditures) 

3.  Research 

4.  Publicity 

5.  Co-operation  with  other  placement  agencies 
VI.  Premises  and  equipment 

VII.  Office  hours 
VIII.  Placement  procedure 

1.  Applicants 

a.  Registration  and  interview 

b.  Medical  record 

c.  Clearance 

d.  Determining  work  tolerance 

e.  Referral  to  employment 
/.   Verification  of  referral 
g.  Follow-up 

2.  Jobs 

a.  Sources 

b.  Investigation  of  work  places 

c.  Occupational  specifications 
IX.  Annual  or  other  reports  of  work 

X.  Special  problems  of  the  agency 
XI.  Forms  and  record  keeping 

The  data  called  for  by  this  schedule  were  secured  through  inter- 
views with  officers  and  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  agencies;  ob- 
servation of  procedure;  and  examination  of  reports,  pamphlets  and 
other  documentary  material.  These  data  were  written  up  in  the 
order  indicated  and  submitted  to  the  agency  in  question  for  con- 
firmation. Typewritten  and  bound  together,  they  are  available  in 
full  detail  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

In  obtaining  the  above  data  for  several  of  the  agencies,  as  well  as 
in  the  planning  for  the  study  and  in  the  reviewing  of  this  report, 
assistance  has  been  given  by  Moses  A.  Leavitt,  head  of  the  Self- 
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Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association.  At 
the  time  this  investigation  was  undertaken  Mr.  Leavitt  was  pro- 
jecting a  survey  of  facilities  in  the  city  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  to  supply  a  basis  for  the  program  of  the  Association. 
His  participation  in  the  present  study  has  obviated  the  necessity 
of  his  making  an  independent  investigation  of  placement  services. 

More  objective  data  on  the  placement  work  of  the  agencies  than 
were  prescribed  by  the  foregoing  schedule  seemed  desirable.  How 
many  and  what  type  of  applicants  were  they  handling?  Where 
did  they  live?  What  was  their  sex,  age,  marital  condition,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  relation  to  their  handicap?  Were  they 
afflicted  with  more  than  one  handicap?  If  so,  what  were  these 
handicaps?  How  many  of  the  applicants  were  relief  cases?  Were 
the  majority,  as  some  thought,  Jewish?  Did  the  agencies  get 
medical  diagnoses?  What  effort  did  the  agencies  exert  on  behalf  of 
their  applicants  in  getting  jobs  for  them?  How  many  did  they 
place?  In  what  occupations  and  at  what  wage  rates?  These  and 
other  questions  could  be  answered  for  all  the  agencies  only  by  the 
installation  of  special  records.  The  form  which  appears  in  Appendix 
B,  pages  120-12 1,  was  drawn  up  for  this  purpose  and  comparable 
statistics  were  compiled  for  a  four-week  period  beginning  October 
19  and  ending  November  14,  1925. 

Twelve  placement  agencies  kept  the  required  records,  filling 
out  the  form  for  each  of  their  applicants,  over  1,000  in  all,  with 
whom  they  dealt  during  the  period  indicated.  While  the  results  of 
these  statistics  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  complete  picture  of  the  work 
of  the  agencies  in  question,  they  do  afford,  it  seems  to  us,  a  very 
real  index  and  test  of  it. 

For  keeping  these  data  much  credit  is  due  to  the  governing 
bodies  and  staffs  of  the  12  agencies  studied  which  co-operated  in 
this  task.  In  some  instances,  the  extra  work  it  entailed  created  a 
very  real  burden  on  staffs  already  overworked.  It  is  hoped  they 
will  find  compensation  for  their  efforts  in  the  light  which  the  actual 
process  of  keeping  the  records,  and  the  results  of  the  analysis,  throw 
upon  their  own  work. 

As  a  further  aid  in  determining  the  character  of  service  rendered 
by  the  agencies,  testimony  was  secured  from  two  sources  outside 
the  agencies  themselves.  One  of  these  sources  was  a  selected  group 
of  employers,  each  in  a  different  industry,  who,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  agencies,  had  accepted  one  or  more  of  their  appli- 
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cants.  Social  service  workers  in  eight  hospitals  and  clinics  listed 
by  the  agencies  as  referring  applicants  to  them  made  up  the  other 
source  from  which  testimony  about  the  service  of  the  agencies  was 
obtained. 

Finally,  visits  were  made  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  In  Cleve- 
land, placement  work  for  the  handicapped  had  been  largely 
centralized  in  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Department  of 
the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled.  A  report  of  the 
work  of  this  Department  has  been  made  according  to  the  same 
outline  as  that  used  for  the  study  of  the  New  York  City  agencies, 
and  appears  as  Appendix  C.  In  Detroit,  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
there,  an  organization  of  the  work  similar  to  that  in  Cleveland 
was  being  planned.  Detroit  stands  out  in  relation  to  the  problem 
of  the  handicapped  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  employs  so  large  a  number  of  handicapped  workers. 
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II 

THE  PROBLEM  DEFINED 

THAT  master  of  electrical  engineering,  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
was  physically  handicapped.  He  was  born  a  cripple.  In 
addition,  he  had  a  weak  heart.  But  ten  days  after  he 
landed  from  the  steerage  at  Castle  Garden,  "a  penniless,  ill-clad, 
incoherent  hunchback,"  he  obtained  employment  as  a  draftsman 
with  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  an  electrical  inventor  and  manufacturer 
of  Yonkers,  New  York. 

The  promptness  with  which  this  young  immigrant,  just  twenty- 
four,  found  a  position  is  to  be  attributed  to  several  facts.  First  of 
all,  he  knew  definitely  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Second,  he  had  the 
training  with  which  to  do  it.  After  having  specialized  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  at  the  University  of  Breslau  he 
later  studied  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnic 
School. 

Nor,  in  the  third  place,  was  Steinmetz  without  convincing  evi- 
dence as  to  his  training  and  qualifications.  He  brought  with  him 
to  America  two  documents  helpful  in  obtaining  employment  here. 
The  first  was  an  unpublished  thesis  entitled  "On  Involutory  Self- 
reciprocal  Correspondences  in  Space  Which  Are  Defined  by  a 
Three- Dimensional  Linear  System  of  Surfaces  of  the  nth  Order."1 
The  second  document  was  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
editor  of  a  leading  German  electrical  journal. 

Finally,  and  very  important  in  accounting  for  the  quickness 
with  which  Steinmetz  secured  the  work  he  wanted  in  this  country, 
was  the  fact  that  his  physical  handicap  did  not  produce  in  him  any 
deleterious  attitude  toward  work,  toward  his  fellow  beings  or 
toward  himself.  When  the  General  Electric  Company  bought  out 
the  Eickemeyer  business  Steinmetz  joined  its  staff.  He  remained 
with  the  company  until  his  death  in  1923. 

The  experience  of  Steinmetz  in  securing  employment  is  not 
representative  of  that  of  the  crippled  generally  or  of  other  classes 

1  Hammond,  J.  W.,  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz.  New  York,  The  Century  Com- 
pany, 1924,  p.  109. 
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of  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped.  It  represents  the 
ideal  rather  than  the  typical  adjustment.  But  it  illustrates  the 
elements  of  success  in  finding  any  work,  even  though  the  person  in 
search  of  it  be  a  genius. 

In  the  thirty-seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Steinmetz 
first  obtained  his  position  in  America,  the  number  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  has  greatly  increased.  Growth  of 
population  and  the  complexity  and  mechanization  of  our  present- 
day  civilization  have  been  responsible  for  this  increase.  The 
typical  experience  of  this  group,  therefore,  in  securing  employ- 
ment becomes  socially  and  economically  a  matter  of  significance. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  handicapped  to  find  suitable  work.  How- 
ever hard  the  task  may  be  for  the  normal  and  able-bodied,  it  is 
even  harder  for  the  person  afflicted  with  some  physical  or  mental 
disability.  His  range  of  choice  is  more  limited;  he  often  lacks 
self-confidence;  and  he  finds  employers  prejudiced  against  him 
because,  under  the  stress  of  modern  industry,  with  its  speed  and 
danger  of  accident,  they  prefer  workmen  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  sound.  To  overcome  prejudice  and  win  success  the  handi- 
capped needs  good  advice  that  he  may  choose  his  occupation  wisely 
and  prepare  himself  for  its  demands.  The  preparation  may  have 
to  include  not  only  vocational  training  but  medical  treatment  and 
the  making  of  adjustments  in  his  home  life  to  permit  him  to  post- 
pone wage-earning  until  he  is  properly  equipped  for  it.  Finally  an 
intermediary  may  be  necessary  to  open  opportunities  for  him  and 
others  like  him  in  their  chosen  fields  of  work.  Out  of  the  peculiar 
employment  problem  of  the  handicapped,  superimposed  upon  the 
difficulties  which  the  able-bodied  have  in  choosing  and  finding 
work,  has  developed  the  need  for  special  agencies  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  class.  Once  established,  these  agencies  in  many 
instances  must  co-operate  with  the  schools,  with  the  medical  men 
and  with  social  organizations  to  accomplish  a  genuine  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  individual. 

The  Need  of  the  Handicapped  for  Employment 
For  both  economic  and  therapeutic  reasons,  many  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  persons  need  to  work.  Not  only  may 
they  be  obliged  to  support  themselves,  but  frequently  they  may 
have  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  others.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
the  economic  pressure  of  this  latter  group  that  has  led  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  special  placement  services  for  them  by  family  welfare 
and  other  social  service  organizations. 

Co-ordinate  usually  with  this  economic  need  for  employment  is 
the  health  need  of  an  applicant.  Suitable  work  not  only  may  allay 
worry  on  the  part  of  the  handicapped  person  and  prevent  impair- 
ment of  both  body  and  mind,  but  it  may  stimulate  him  to  make 
the  best  of  his  opportunities  to  realize  himself  and  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  Moreover,  proper  employment 
tends  to  destroy  self-consciousness  due  to  his  differences  from  the 
able-bodied  members  of  the  community  and  to  emphasize  his 
likenesses  to  them.  His  appreciation  of  these  likenesses  makes  for  a 
sane  and  social  point  of  view. 

Granted  that  many  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons 
need  employment,  the  all-important  question  to  be  answered  is, 
What  kind  of  employment?  Only  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual concerned  can  this  question  be  answered.  Thus  it  is  that 
emphasis  on  individual  differences  becomes  an  essential  principle 
of  procedure  in  the  placement  of  the  handicapped.  In  fact,  prac- 
tically all  placement  work,  except  that  dealing  with  groups  of 
laborers,  is  concerned  with  the  applicant  as  an  individual  rather 
than  as  a  member  of  a  group.  The  more  the  placement  agency 
knows  about  the  capacities  and  interests  of  each  client  for  work, 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  give  effective  service  to  him  and  his  em- 
ployers. 

The  difference  between  the  application  of  the  foregoing  principle 
of  procedure  to  the  normal  and  to  the  handicapped  person  seems 
to  us  one  of  degree  more  than  one  of  kind.  The  physical  disability 
of  an  applicant  usually  imposes  limitations  on  his  capacity  for 
work  and  is  likely  to  affect  his  attitude  toward  employment. 
"Mental  attitudes,"  according  to  the  Cleveland  Cripple  Survey, 
"commonly  direct  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cripple  in  the  eco- 
nomic world  as  much  as  his  actual  physical  disability,  and,  in 
many  cases,  more/'1  This  fact  is  said  to  be  true  of  other  types 
of  the  physically  handicapped.  To  determine,  therefore,  what 
their  limitations  are  and  to  choose  the  employment  which  takes 
them  into  account  require  more  intensive  study  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  normal  applicant. 

1  Education  and  Occupations  of  Cripples,  Juvenile  and  Adult.  A  Survey  of  all 
the  Cripples  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  19 16.  Reported  by  Lucy  Wright  and  Amy  M. 
Hamburger.  Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men,  Series  II,  No.  3,  New  York,  19 18,  p.  13. 
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Medical  diagnosis  not  only  as  to  the  applicant's  special  disability 
but  as  to  his  general  physical  and  mental  condition  is  a  first  essen- 
tial to  proper  placement.  To  obtain  this  evidence  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  ability  to  endure  work 
without  injury  to  himself  means  the  closest  kind  of  co-operation 
between  placement  agencies  and  hospitals,  clinics,  sanatoriums  and 
private  physicians. 

The  applicant's  disability  may  be  such  that  he  can  work  only 
under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  a  sheltered  workshop.  Or  he 
may  need  special  training.  He  may  not  be  able  to  afford  this  period 
of  training  and  means  may  have  to  be  found  to  support  him  tem- 
porarily. Clearly  the  placement  agency  must  know  the  facts  that 
will  lead  to  an  intelligent  decision  as  between  training  and  im- 
mediate placement,  and  as  between  placement  in  normal  industry 
and  in  a  sheltered  workshop.  And  these  facts  can  be  collected  and 
acted  upon  only  through  co-operation  with  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  social  service  organizations. 

After  all  the  necessary  data  about  the  applicant  have  been 
gathered  and  interpreted,  there  comes  the  task  of  finding  him  suit- 
able work.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  large  majority  of  handi- 
capped persons  must  be  placed  in  normal  industry.,  As  yet  shel- 
tered workshops  are  too  few  to  employ  more  than  a  negligible 
proportion  of  the  handicapped.  Moreover,  the  practicability  of 
extending  these  shops  so  as  to  offer  permanent  employment  to 
large  numbers  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  However,  the  desir- 
ability of  special  shops  where  the  ability  of  the  handicapped  to 
work  without  discomfort  or  injury  can  be  tested  and  where  those 
who  cannot  be  fitted  into  regular  industry  can  be  employed  is 
being  advocated  by  physicians,  hospitals,  social  service  workers, 
agents  of  state  rehabilitation  services  and  placement  workers. 
Because  of  the  limitations  upon  providing  enough  special  shops  to 
be  more  than  experiment  stations,  the  fitting  of  handicapped 
workers  into  normal  industry  is  the  primary  function  of  placement 
agencies  for  this  group. 

Employers  have  not  yet  to  any  appreciable  extent  analyzed 
their  occupations  so  that  placement  workers  can  determine  which 
ones  are  suitable  for  the  various  types  of  handicapped  persons. 
This  pioneer  work,  therefore,  must  be  done  largely  by  the  agencies 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  clients.  Moreover,  applicants 
who  are  placed  must  be  followed  up.    This  is  necessary,  not  only 
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to  ascertain  the  effect  of  their  employment  on  them  and  the  service 
rendered  employers,  but  to  build  up  a  body  of  reliable  data  on  the 
placement  of  the  handicapped  and  to  improve  methods  of  finding 
employment  for  them.  To  accomplish  these  ends  demands  the 
co-operation  of  employers. 

Unfortunately  placement  agencies  for  the  handicapped  up  to 
the  present  time  have  tended  more  or  less  to  disregard  the  interest 
of  the  employer.  They  have  been  so  anxious  to  help  the  applicant 
that  frequently  they  have  allowed  his  need  of  employment  to  take 
precedence  over  his  qualifications  for  work.  This  policy  is  ex- 
tremely short-sighted,  for  the  co-operation  of  employers  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  agency  and  can  be  achieved  in 
the  long  run  only  through  satisfactory  service  to  them.  This 
means  to  send  to  positions  only  applicants  who  in  spite  of  their 
handicap  can  fill  them  effectively. 

Development  of  Facilities  for  Securing  Employment 
The  need  of  the  handicapped  for  employment  and  for  aid  in 
getting  it  is  not  new.  It  has  long  been  recognized  by  agencies 
dealing  with  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  other  disabled  persons,  and 
by  social  service  organizations.  These  agencies  have  made  an 
effort  to  secure  employment  for  their  clients  through  the  establish- 
ment of  workshops  for  broom-making,  chair-caning,  needlework 
and  the  like,  and,  in  less  degree,  through  placement  in  regular  in- 
dustry. But  any  wide-spread  consciousness  of  the  need  of  the 
handicapped  for  employment  and  for  help  in  securing  it  did  not 
develop  until  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  began  to  return  from 
war  service.  Then  organized  effort  to  assist  them  was  made  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Returned  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Division  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  in  co-operation  with  various  local  agencies. 

During  the  World  War,  however,  the  necessity  for  recruiting 
labor  had  led  to  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  of  a  section  for  civilians  who  were  handicapped.  Some  of 
the  larger  field  offices  of  the  Service  had  made  special  provision  for 
them  as  early  as  191 7.  It  was  their  need  for  assistance  in  securing 
opportunity  to  work  and  in  making  a  wage  bargain  with  the 
employer  that  led  to  specialized  service  for  them. 

The  extreme  shortage  of  labor  also  made  it  timely  to  establish 
in  New  York  City  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped, 
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one  of  the  agencies  with  which  this  study  deals.  This  Bureau  was 
started  in  the  spring  of  191 8  in  order  to  assist  hospital  social  service 
departments  to  secure  suitable  employment  for  those  suffering 
from  organic  heart  disease  as  well  as  for  all  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons  discharged  from  hospitals. 

Subsequently,  the  employment  problems  of  those  disabled  in 
civilian  life  became  a  subject  of  nation-wide  legislation.  In  1920 
Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  persons  "disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise."1  This  law  granted 
federal  subsidies  to  the  states  on  condition  that  they  fulfil  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  federal  government.  All  but  a  few  states 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  aid.  And  while  in  government 
rehabilitation  work  for  both  ex-service  men  and  civilians  disabled 
in  industry  the  emphasis  is  on  training,  proper  placement  is  the 
object  of  that  training. 

Other  evidence  of  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need  of  the 
handicapped  for  employment  and  for  assistance  in  securing  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  placement  work  of  agencies  such  as  those  organ- 
ized in  some  of  the  larger  cities  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
and  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  and  of  the 
other  agencies  in  New  York  City  with  which  this  study  is  concerned. 
This  recognition,  however,  is  still  very  limited.  This  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  fact  that  present  training  and  placement  facil- 
ities are  still  too  undeveloped  to  have  made  much  of  an  impression 
on  the  public.  People  are  hardly  more  than  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  is  involved  in  the  problem  of  placing  the  handicapped. 

To  find  suitable  employment  for  the  handicapped,  therefore, 
requires  special  study  of  the  individual  and  more  than  ordinary 
effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  employers.  In  many  of  its 
aspects,  however,  placement  service  for  the  handicapped  does  not 
differ  from  a  general  employment  service.  Milwaukee  and  Cin- 
cinnati have  found  it  advantageous  to  serve  the  handicapped 
through  a  department  of  the  public  employment  office.  But  in 
New  York  City  no  adequate  centrally  controlled  public  employ- 
ment office  exists.  Moreover,  the  placement  of  the  handicapped 
here,  as  indicated  in  the  following  section,  is  divided  among  a 
number  of  agencies  specializing  more  or  less  according  to  different 
types  of  disability  though  their  service  overlaps. 

1  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Promotion  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Persons 
Disabled  in  Industry  or  Otherwise  and  Their  Return  to  Employment.  66th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  4438. 
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Ill 

CLASSIFICATION    AND    DESCRIPTION    OF   AGENCIES 

STUDIED 

THE  12  non-fee-charging  employment  agencies  in  New  York 
City  serving  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  indicated  below.  The  year 
of  establishment  of  each  of  the  various  agencies  appears  in  paren- 
theses after  the  name.  It  is  with  the  10  agencies  in  Classes  I  and  1 1 
that  this  study  is  primarily  concerned. 

Class  I.    Agencies  Whose  Service  Is  Limited  to  the  Handicapped 

1.  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  ( 1 9 1 8) 

2.  Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  (1923)1 

3.  Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
(1923)2 

4.  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  (19 17) 

5.  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  (191 2) 

6.  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  (1922) 

7.  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  (1923)3 

The  first  and  third  agencies  are  general  bureaus  for  the  handi- 
capped. Any  type  of  handicapped  person  is  eligible  for  their 
service.  The  second  agency,  until  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of 
1926,  was  similar  in  scope.  The  last  four  agencies  deal  with  persons 
afflicted  with  special  types  of  handicap. 

Class    II.      Agencies  Maintained  by  Case-Work  Organisations  Pri- 
marily for  the  Placement  of  Their  Clients 

8.  Employment  Bureau  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  (1921) 

9.  Employment  Department  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  (19 13) 

10.  Self-Support    Department    of   the   Jewish    Social    Service 
Association  (1900) 

1  Discontinued  on  January  15,  1926. 

2  The  scope  of  this  service  seems  to  justify  its  inclusion  in  this  class  rather  than 
in  Class  II. 

3  Discontinued  service  to  applicants  in  March,  1926. 
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Class  III.    Agencies  Operated  Primarily  for  the  Able-bodied  but 
Serving  the  Handicapped  Incidentally 

1 1 .  Employment  Offices  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor (191 5) 

12.  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  (1920) 

Description 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  joint  organization  of  effort  to 
find  jobs  for  the  handicapped,  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  each  of  the  agencies  enumerated  is  here  given. 

Placement  is  a  function  which  all  these  agencies  have  in  com- 
mon. Some  limit  their  work  solely  to  this.  Others  provide  for 
the  carrying  on  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  related  services: 
vocational  guidance;  medical,  psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
service;  research;  or  the  operation  of  an  industrial  workshop. 

Class  I.    Agencies  Whose  Service  Is  Limited  to  the  Handicapped 

1.  The  Employment  Bureau  j or  the  Handicapped  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City. 

Any  handicapped  applicant,  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl,  properly 
referred  to  the  Bureau  by  any  of  the  33  hospitals  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  subscribe  to  the  support  of  the  Bureau, 
is  eligible  for  the  service  of  the  latter.  Also,  any  applicant  suf- 
fering from  cardiac  trouble,  whether  referred  by  a  member  hospital 
or  not,  is  registered.  Such  an  applicant,  however,  must  present  a 
record  of  diagnosis  and  classification. 

Placement  is  practically  the  only  service  this  agency  renders 
directly.  It  never  gives  advice  on  training  for  occupations.  If 
the  director  feels  that  an  applicant  should  receive  training,  he  is 
referred  back  to  the  hospital  social  service  worker  who  sent  him 
to  the  Bureau.  For  medical  diagnosis  and  care,  the  Bureau  refers 
applicants  to  the  social  service  departments  of  clinics  and  hospitals. 

2.  The  Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau.  It 
was  during  the  early  part  of  1923,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  that 
the  Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished, and  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  blind.  This 
Bureau,  which  suspended  operations  on  January  15,  1926,  was 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  New  York 
City  as  a  unit  of  its  general  employment  bureau.    Placement  was 
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practically  the  only  service  rendered.  Any  type  of  handicapped 
applicant  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  eligible.  The 
bulk  of  the  work,  however,  was  done  with  blind  men.  Only  occa- 
sionally did  blind  women  apply.  As  already  stated,  this  agency, 
in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
which  donated  the  services  of  one  worker,  served  as  the  placement 
center  of  the  Committee  on  Newsdealing  Privileges  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

3.  The  Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties. Vocational  guidance,  placement  and  industrial  training  pro- 
vided through  an  industrial  workshop  have  been  the  functions  of 
this  agency.  The  workshop  was  discontinued  on  June  i,  1926.  No 
medical  or  social  service  was  given  directly.  Cases  in  need  of  such 
service  were  referred  to  other  departments  of  the  Bureau. 

Any  type  of  handicapped  applicant  living  in  Brooklyn  is  eligible 
to  the  service  of  this  agency,  though  its  initial  purpose  was  to  find 
suitable  employment  for  applicants  referred  to  it  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Bureau.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Placement  De- 
partment to  limit  its  soliciting  of  jobs  to  Brooklyn. 

4.  The  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  is  concerned  only  with  one  sex  and  primarily  though 
not  exclusively  with  orthopedic  cases.  Men  and  boys  afflicted  with 
arm,  leg,  back  and  head  injuries,  hernia  and  organic  heart  trouble 
are  eligible  to  the  service  of  the  Department.  This  service  con- 
sists of  vocational  guidance  and  placement.  Any  applicant  in 
need  of  medical  or  social  service  is  referred  to  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Institute. 

5.  The  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing.  Prevocational  training  in  lip-reading,  voca- 
tional guidance  and  placement  constitute  the  services  rendered  by 
the  staff  of  this  agency.  Medical  service  is  provided  for  through  a 
volunteer  board  of  otologists.  The  case  worker  of  the  League  does 
all  the  social  service  for  employment  cases  when  such  service  is 
necessary. 

This  agency  accepts  all  defective  hearing  cases,  but  not  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  pivotal  point  as  to  eligibility  for  service  is  in- 
telligible speech. 

6.  The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  functions  through 
three  distinct  activities,  all  closely  related.  The  first  is  placement, 
which  offers  both  a  vocational  guidance  and  an  employment  ser- 
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vice.  In  connection  with  this  twofold  service,  general  intelligence 
tests  and  trade  tests  are  given  to  every  applicant.  The  former  are 
usually  given  by  the  director,  who  is  a  psychologist;  the  latter, 
by  the  placement  workers.  The  second  activity  of  the  Bureau  is 
the  research  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  three  committees, 
one  on  educational  research,  one  on  vocational  research  and  a  third 
on  industrial  research.  The  third  activity  is  the  recently  organized 
workshop,  acting  as  "a  halfway  house  between  hospital  and  in- 
dustry" and  as  a  laboratory  for  observation  and  treatment  of 
psychopathic  individuals  whose  capabilities  and  temperaments  are 
not  known.  Applicants  in  need  of  psychiatric  or  medical  service 
are  referred  to  specialists. 

It  is  with  the  following  classes  of  applicants  that  the  Bureau 
deals: 

a.  Subnormal 

(i)  Individuals  of  retarded  intellectual  development  whose 

emotional  natures  are  fairly  normal 
(2)  Those  whose  emotional  natures  are  not  under  control 

b.  Delinquent 

c.  Maladjusted— girls   whose   problems   are   often   solved   by 
change  of  environment 

d.  Girls  with  marked  psychopathic  or  nervous  trends 

Women  and  girls  of  all  ages  are  eligible  to  the  service  of  this 
agency.  The  great  majority,  however,  are  under  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  Although  an  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish  Big  Sisters, 
the  service  of  this  Bureau  is  non-sectarian. 

7.  The  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association.  This  agency  discontinued  service  to  appli- 
cants in  March,  1926.  Only  inactive  cases  with  negative  sputum 
were  eligible  to  its  service,  which  was  available  to  persons  of  both 
sexes.  Its  stated  purpose  was  threefold:  (1)  to  determine,  by 
carefully  controlled  experimentation,  what  types  of  job  are  suited 
to  those  who  have  had  tuberculosis;  (2)  to  help  former  patients 
secure  jobs  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  periodic  medical  ex- 
aminations and  social  service  assistance  in  their  homes;  (3)  to 
educate  the  general  public,  employers,  patients  and  their  families, 
and  physicians,  as  to  the  type  of  work  that  is  suitable  and  the 
type  of  patient  that  may  be  safely  employed. 

The  direct  services  which  this  agency  rendered  may  be  classified 
as  medical,  social  and  vocational.    The  medical  service  for  each 
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case  accepted  consisted  of  (i)  an  examination  of  the  medical  his- 
tory of  the  case;  (2)  an  initial  physical  examination  by  the  staff 
physician  attached  to  the  Vocational  Service,  including  sputum 
analysis,  fluoroscopic  examination  and  X-rays  where  advisable; 
and  (3)  periodic  examinations.  The  social  service  included  con- 
ferences with  clinics,  sanatoriums  and  agencies  serving  the  appli- 
cant, as  well  as  visits  to  his  home.  The  vocational  service  con- 
sisted of  counseling  the  applicant  if  he  did  not  need  immediate 
employment,  and  if  he  did,  of  making  every  effort  to  secure  suit- 
able work  for  him,  and  following  him  up  in  it.  On  the  advice  of  the 
staff  physician,  applicants  for  whom  training  was  feasible  were 
referred  to  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  the 
Altro  Shops  or  other  training  schools. 

The  research  work  of  the  Vocational  Service,  which  is  still  in 
progress,  entails  an  analysis  of  its  experience  over  the  two  and  one- 
half-year  period  during  which  it  was  in  operation.  Provision  for 
such  an  analysis  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  appeal  for 
funds  for  a  three-year  experiment  was  made  and  granted,  and  there- 
fore has  determined  the  procedure  of  the  Service. 

Class  II.    Agencies  Maintained  by  Case-Work  Organisations  Pri- 
marily for  the  Placement  of  Their  Clients 

1 .  The  Employment  Bureau  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  is  one  of  several  units  of  the  Home  Service 
and  Medical  Social  Service  Department  of  this  organization. 
Placement  is  the  main  function  of  the  Bureau.  The  placement 
service  is  limited  to  disabled  ex-service  men,  though  exceptions  are 
made  occasionally.  The  majority  of  the  Bureau's  cases— neuras- 
thenic for  the  most  part— are  under  the  care  of  the  Home  Service 
and  Medical  Social  Service  Department. 

2.  The  Employment  Department  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  It  is  the  function  of  this  Department 
to  find  employment  for  such  of  the  Association's  cases  as  are  in 
need  of  it  in  order  that  they  may  become  self-supporting.  The 
service  of  the  Department  is  available  to  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls,  whether  able-bodied  or  handicapped.  Medical  and  social 
service  are  provided  by  other  departments  of  the  Association.  In 
the  placement  of  handicapped  cases,  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  co-operate  with  special  placement  agencies  for  this  group, 
if  not  to  refer  such  cases  directly  to  these  agencies. 
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5.  The  Self -Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Association  had  its  origin  in  a  trust  fund  established  about  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Department  is  not,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  placement  agency.  Its  function  is  to  establish  handi- 
capped men  and  women  in  self-supporting  businesses.  Free  loans, 
secured  by  a  personal  note  and  a  chattel  mortgage,  are  granted  by 
the  Department  for  this  purpose.  Any  type  of  Jewish  handicapped 
applicant  residing  in  Manhattan  or  the  Bronx  is  accepted.  Most 
of  them  are  referred  by  visitors  of  the  Association.  However,  be- 
fore a  visitor  refers  a  case  to  the  Self-Support  Department,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  the  applicant  through  employment 
in  established  industries.  For  this  purpose  all  placement  bureaus 
for  the  handicapped  and  vocational  retraining  agencies  are  utilized, 
and  only  after  their  failure  to  place  a  man  satisfactorily  does  the 
applicant  come  to  this  Department.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
handicapped  cases  of  the  Association  are  handled  through  the 
Self-Support  Department. 

Class  III.     Agencies  Operated  Primarily  for  the  Able-bodied  but 
Serving  the  Handicapped  Incidentally 

1 .  The  Employment  Offices  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  extend  their  service  to  men,  women  and  juniors.  In  New 
York  City  there  are  four  main  offices,  two  of  which,  in  addition  to 
facilities  for  men  and  women,  provide  for  juniors.  There  are  also 
eight  branch  offices  limited  to  juniors.  They  are  located  in  con- 
tinuation schools  and  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City.  The  appropriation  for  personnel  is 
so  small  that  special  provision  for  handicapped  workers  cannot  be 
made.  They  are  registered  in  the  regular  way  and  perhaps  receive 
a  little  more  time  from  the  interviewer  than  the  able-bodied 
applicant,  but  otherwise  they  get  no  specialized  service. 

2.  The  Vocational  Service  for  Junior s  performs  several  functions. 
First,  it  maintains  counselors  in  a  limited  number  of  junior  high 
schools  to  give  vocational  information  and  advice  to  pupils,  and 
provides  the  services  of  a  special  counselor  to  talk  on  occupations 
and  opportunities  for  training  before  school,  settlement  or  club 
groups,  parents'  meetings  and  so  forth.  Second,  it  awards  scholar- 
ships to  enable  ambitious  and  capable  children  who  are  of  age  to 
get  their  working  papers  to  attend  high  school  or  trade  school. 
Third,  it  conducts  free  employment  offices  in  Manhattan  through 
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which  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  may  be  placed  in  investigated 
jobs. 

No  special  provision  is  made  for  the  handicapped.  Most  of  the 
handicapped  cases  of  the  Service  are  sent  to  it  from  the  ungraded 
classes  of  the  East  Side  Continuation  School  and  from  the  Cardiac 
Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion.   Its  services  are  limited  to  applicants  from  Manhattan. 

The  Two  Related  Organizations 

Functioning  closely  with  the  agencies  placing  handicapped 
workers  are  the  local  office  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
and  the  Cardiac  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Public 
Education  Association.  Both  refer  applicants  to  the  agencies  for 
placement,  and  the  agencies  may  refer  applicants  to  the  Bureau 
for  training. 

State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.  This  Bureau  is  part  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  and  Extension  Education,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  to  serve  "disabled  persons  who  find 
their  handicap  a  serious  obstacle  in  earning  a  livelihood.  Such  a 
disability  may  be  the  result  of  accident,  injury,  disease,  or  defect 
from  birth." 

"All  physically  handicapped  persons/'  states  a  pamphlet  of  the 
Bureau,  "  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
citizens,  and  who  have  been  domiciled  within  the  state  for  one  year 
or  more,  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  Bureau,  except  the  fol- 
lowing: aged  or  specially  helpless  persons,  blind  persons  under  the 
care  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  persons  in  correctional 
or  penal  institutions,  epileptic  or  feeble-minded  persons,  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  any  person  considered  by  the 
Bureau  not  to  be  susceptible  of  rehabilitation/' 

For  eligible  applicants  the  Bureau  provides  courses  of  training, 
maintenance  for  a  prescribed  period,  aid  in  securing  necessary 
artificial  appliances  at  a  minimum  cost,  referral  to  hospitals  for 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  and  referral  to  placement  agencies. 
The  Bureau  maintains  no  organized  placement  service  of  its  own. 
Its  policy  is  to  utilize  existing  facilities.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  may  secure  employment  for 
one  of  its  cases. 
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It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  to  follow  up  its  cases  until 
they  are  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Cardiac  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Public  Education 
Association.  The  aims  of  this  Committee  are:  "first,  to  so  guide 
and  supervise  the  vocational  training  and  placement  of  cardiac 
children  that  they  may  become  efficient  and  happy  workers  to  the 
maximum  of  their  mental  and  physical  abilities  and  capabilities; 
second,  to  compile  and  study  data  collected  from  the  children  thus 
guided  and  placed  with  the  hope  of  securing  new  scientific  ma- 
terial that  may  be  of  real  value  for  future  work  with  children  who 
have  an  organic  heart  condition." 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  vocational  training  and  place- 
ment the  Committee  provides  scholarships  for  cardiac  children 
who  show  special  ability  and  who  need  help  because  of  economic 
pressure  in  the  home.  Any  boy  or  girl  not  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  afflicted  with  organic  heart  disease  is  eligible  to  the 
service  of  the  Committee. 

The  only  placement  the  Committee  does  directly  is  that  of  the 
cardiac  girls  who  graduate  from  the  special  trade  classes  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  at  136  East  127th  Street.  Placement 
of  the  Committee's  other  cases  is  made  by  organized  employment 
bureaus.  Boys  are  referred  to  the  Employment  Department  of 
the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  and  the  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped;  girls,  to  the  latter  agency  as  well 
as  to  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  and  to  other  suitable 
placement  agencies. 

Duplication  and  Needs 

Clearly  a  duplication  of  effort  is  inherent  in  the  scope  of  various 
of  the  placement  agencies  in  the  foregoing  classes.  The  extent  to 
which  this  duplication,  on  the  basis  of  handicap,  exists  among  the 
various  agencies  will  be  indicated  in  some  measure  by  the  sta- 
tistics presented  later. 

Notwithstanding  this  duplication  in  scope,  certain  classes  of 
handicapped  persons  are  without  any  special  employment  service 
in  Manhattan.  Now  that  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  has  been 
discontinued,  as  already  stated,  the  blind  are  dependent  on  the 
efforts  of  individual  agencies  organized  especially  for  them  to 
secure  licenses  to  operate  news-stands  or  to  place  them  otherwise. 
And,  unless  they  are  the  clients  of  agencies  in  Class  1 1  (the  place- 
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ment  bureaus  of  social  case-work  organizations)  or  hospital  cases 
referred  to  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  the 
following  classes  of  handicapped  persons  lack  any  specialized  place- 
ment service:  the  formerly  tuberculous  and  others  suffering  from 
organic  and  other  diseases,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  women  and  girls 
with  orthopedic  afflictions  and  men  and  boys  with  mental  afflictions. 
In  Brooklyn,  however,  all  classes  of  handicapped  applicants  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  the  Placement  Department  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  if  they  are  residents  of  Brooklyn. 
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IV 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  AGENCIES 

THIS  section  concerns  the  management,  placement  pro- 
cedure, location  and  premises  of  the  i  o  placement  agencies 
grouped  in  Classes  I  and  II.  Since  the  two  agencies  in 
Class  1 1 1  make  no  particular  provision  for  serving  the  handicapped, 
they  are  not  included,  except  in  special  instances,  in  this  section. 
The  order  of  presentation  here  differs  from  that  of  the  foregoing 
section,  where  each  agency  is  discussed  as  a  unit,  in  that  the  data 
here  are  summarized  topically  for  all  the  agencies. 

Location  and  Premises 

Nine  of  the  10  agencies  in  Classes  I  and  II  were  on  the  East  Side 
of  Manhattan,  between  Worth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets.  The  tenth 
was  in  Brooklyn.  The  most  centrally  located  for  applicants  in 
Manhattan  was  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped, 
which  has  offices  on  Lexington  Avenue  between  Forty-second  and 
Forty-third  Streets.  All  the  other  agencies  in  Manhattan,  as 
well  as  the  one  in  Brooklyn,  were  within  a  short  distance  of  a  sub- 
way or  an  elevated  railway  station  and  within  a  still  shorter  distance 
of  a  surface  car  stop.  Easy  accessibility  to  applicants  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  relation  to  any  employment  office,  but 
particularly  to  one  dealing  with  the  handicapped. 

The  only  agencies  which  serve  a  limited  territory  are  the  Place- 
ment Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  (Brooklyn), 
the  Self-Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion (Manhattan  and  Bronx)  and  the  Vocational  Service  for 
Juniors  (Manhattan). 

The  quarters  of  the  agencies  seemed  adequate.  Of  the  10  in 
Classes  I  and  II,  five  (Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped, 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  American  Red 
Cross,  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association)  were  in  modern  office  buildings  with 
elevator  service.    Of  the  remaining  five,  the  offices  of  three  (Brook- 
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lyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls)  were  in  buildings  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  them.  The  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  and  the 
New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  were  located  in  less 
modern  buildings  occupied  also  by  other  tenants. 

Only  one  of  the  agencies,  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
for  Girls,  occupied  floor  space  with  entrance  on  the  level  of  the 
street.  The  Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  was  temporarily  located  on  the  main  floor  of  a  residence, 
a  flight  of  steps  up  from  the  sidewalk.  The  Employment  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  was  housed 
in  the  basement  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Institute,  but 
entrance  to  it  was  gained  by  an  outside  stairway  to  the  main  floor 
and  then  by  an  inside  stairway  to  the  basement.  The  Handicap 
Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  was  situated  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Bureau.  All  the  other 
agencies  were  reached  by  elevator  service. 

Ground  floor  space  with  entrance  directly  from  the  street  is  one 
of  the  standards  with  respect  to  premises  suggested  for  public 
employment  offices  which  is  applicable  to  the  agencies  in  question.1 
The  cost,  however,  of  ground  floor  space  in  any  central  location  in 
New  York  City  is  a  factor  which  operates  against  the  occupancy 
of  it  by  placement  agencies  for  the  handicapped. 

The  light,  heat  and  ventilation  seemed  satisfactory  in  the  case 
of  all  but  one  agency.  And  the  office  equipment  of  the  agencies— 
desks,  chairs,  filing  and  other  office  appliances,  as  well  as  the  tele- 
phone service— was  on  the  whole  judged  adequate. 

Internal  Organization 
Administrative  Authority.  Of  the  10  placement  agencies  in 
Classes  I  and  1 1,  nine,  or  all  but  one,  were  units  of  a  larger  organiza- 
tion. Final  responsibility  for  their  administration  therefore  lay 
with  the  governing  board  and,  through  delegation,  with  the  general 
executive  in  charge  of  the  larger  organization.  In  the  case  of  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Placement 
Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  supervising  com- 
mittees shared  this  responsibility.  The  one  independent  agency 
was  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls. 

1  Harrison,  Shelby  M.,  and  Associates,  Public  Employment  Offices.  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1924,  p.  521. 
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The  placement  work  for  the  handicapped  in  organizations  in 
which  this  is  but  one  of  several  functions  would  derive  benefit, 
it  seems,  from  a  more  active  direction  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
executives  of  those  organizations.  For  if  this  work  is  to  make  much 
progress  in  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  and 
of  employers,  it  needs  the  active  attention  of  able  executives,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  administrative  and  promotional  ability  of  con- 
siderable caliber.  Nor  is  this  ability  so  likely  to  be  exemplified 
by  supervising  committees  as  by  personnel  definitely  employed 
to  administer  this  work. 

In  only  one  of  the  nine  agencies  organized  as  a  unit  of  a  larger 
organization  (the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association)  was  there  an  executive  officer  whose  whole 
time  was  free  for  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  unit.  In  six  of 
these  agencies  the  director  or  head  worker  shared  the  operating 
duties  with  whatever  assistants  were  employed.  The  remaining 
two  agencies  were  "one  man"  offices.  The  director  of  the  Voca- 
tional Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  gave  practically  all  her  effort 
to  the  direction  of  the  work,  but  she  was  employed  only  part  time. 

Committees.  As  already  indicated,  two  of  the  agencies  func- 
tioned closely  with  committees,  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the 
Handicapped  and  the  Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities. 

The  governing  committee  of  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the 
Handicapped  is  made  up  of  one  representative  of  each  member 
hospital  and  certain  additional  members  chosen  by  them.  A  mem- 
ber hospital  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association  of  New  York  City  and  pays  a  prescribed  fee  toward 
defraying  the  expense  of  operating  the  Bureau.  There  are  33  such 
hospitals.  Four  members  of  this  general  committee  make  up  an 
executive  committee.  The  latter  meets  every  Monday  morning 
except  during  the  summer  months  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

The  supervising  committee  of  the  Placement  Department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  is  made  up  predominantly  of  em- 
ployers. It  includes,  however,  one  physician.  Representation  of 
the  medical  profession  on  the  committee,  it  was  stated,  has  proved 
highly  desirable.  The  committee  has  been  particularly  effective 
in  winning  the  co-operation  of  employers. 

Staffs.  As  shown  by  Table  1,  the  staffs  of  the  placement  services 
varied  in  size.    Two  had  but  one  worker.     Four  employed  two 
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workers  each;  and  two  others,  three  each.  Both  the  Vocational 
Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  and 
the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  employed  a  staff  of 
seven. 

TABLE  l.-SIZE  OF  STAFF,  SALARY  EXPENSE  AND  TOTAL  COST  OF 
OPERATION  OF  10  AGENCIES  IN  CLASSES  I  AND  II 


Persons 
on  staff 

Salary 
expense 
for  1925 

Total 
cost  of 

Full 
time 

Part 
time 

operation 
for  1 92  50 

New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 
New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
Industrial  Aid  Bureau 
American  Red  Cross 
Jewish  Social  Service  Association 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor 

5 
3 

3 

2a 

2 

I 

2 

2 
2 

4 

> 

I 

$I4>727 
5,600 
1,800 
12,000 
3,800 
3,900 
1,800 
1,200 
4,680 

1,200 

$22,02 1 
7,000 

1 5,000 
5.552 
4,050 

6,480 

Total 

18 

12 

$50,707 

a  An  additional  worker  has  been  employed  to  work  with  cardiac  applicants  since  these 
figures  were  obtained. 

b  One  part-time  paid  worker  and  two  part-time  volunteers. 

c  The  figures  on  cost  of  operation  are  largely  estimates  and  the  bases  of  the  estimates  vary. 
They  are  given  to  indicate  roughly  the  extent  of  expenditures  being  made  for  placement  of 
the  handicapped. 

In  five  of  the  10  agencies  one  worker  or  more  served  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  All  three  workers  in  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  employment  agent  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  two  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  and  the  physician  and  one  stenographer  of  the 
Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  gave  but  part  of  their  time  to  placement  work.  The 
remainder  they  gave  to  other  functions  of  the  general  organiza- 
tion. Finally,  four  of  the  seven  employes  of  the  Vocational  Ad- 
justment Bureau  for  Girls  were  part-time  workers. 

In  all  these  agencies  except  one,  all  the  members  of  the  staff  were 
paid.  The  exception  was  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Here  the  head  of  the  Bureau  received  compensation  for 
her  services,  but  her  two  assistants  were  volunteers. 

In  the  training  of  the  members  of  the  staffs,  there  was  wide 
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difference.  All  the  interviewers  in  three  of  the  services  placing 
persons  with  particular  handicaps,  (i)  Employment  Department 
of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  (2)  Employment 
Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and 
(3)  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls,  were  either  college 
or  normal  school  graduates.  Also,  at  least  one  interviewer  in  four 
of  the  other  seven  agencies  in  Classes  I  and  1 1  had  had  college  or 
normal  school  training.  Again,  there  was  a  wide  range  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workers.  Some  knew  a  good  deal  about  industrial 
processes;  others,  very  little. 

The  divergence  in  both  the  training  and  the  experience  of  the 
personnel  of  the  agencies  clearly  indicates  a  lack  either  of  any 
analysis  as  to  the  personal  qualifications  required  by  the  work,  or 
of  any  agreement  on  them. 

The  testimony  obtained  from  hospital  social  service  workers 
and  representatives  of  other  social  agencies,  as  well  as  from  em- 
ployers, on  the  service  rendered  by  workers  of  varying  degrees 
of  training  and  experience,  points  to  the  desirability  of  advanced 
academic  and  case-work  training,  coupled  with  an  experience  which 
has  yielded  a  knowledge  of  occupations. 

The  salaries  of  the  full-time  personnel,  other  than  clerical  work- 
ers, range  from  $1,700  to  $3,300.  Wide  variation  in  rates  received 
by  those  doing  similar  work  points  to  the  need  of  establishing 
standards.  The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  the  profes- 
sional and  clerical  workers  employed  by  the  agencies.  "Profes- 
sional" includes  interviewers,  research  workers,  one  part-time  phy- 
sician and  executives. 


TABLE  2. 


-SALARY  OF  EMPLOYES  OF  10  AGENCIES  IN  CLASSES  I 
AND  II 


Professional 

Clerical 

Annual  salary 

Full 
time 

Part 
time 

Full 
time 

Part 
time 

Total 

Less  than  $1,200 
$1,200  to  $1,499 
$1,500  to  $1,799 
$1,800  to  $2,499 
$2, 500  and  over 

2 
11 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 

3 
8 

3 

12 

2 

Total 

14 

9 

4 

1 

28 

Division  of  Labor.    The  staffs  of  the  employment  bureaus  were 
too  small  to  admit  of  much  division  of  labor.    In  none  except  the 
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Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  which  in  January,  1926, 
engaged  a  worker  to  specialize  on  its  cardiac  cases,  was  there  a 
division  of  work  on  the  basis  of  handicap.  In  the  Vocational  Ser- 
vice of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  the 
woman  placement  secretary  interviewed  women  and  girl  applicants, 
and  the  man  placement  secretary,  men  and  boy  applicants. 

Special  provision  on  the  staff  for  medical  and  social  service  was 
made  by  only  one  agency  (the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association).  This  Service  employed  a 
physician  and  a  social  case  worker.  All  the  other  agencies  that 
obtained  medical  data  about  their  cases  secured  them  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  organization  of  which  they  formed  a 
unit,  or  from  hospitals,  clinics,  sanatoriums  or  private  physicians. 
Data  on  home  conditions,  if  obtained  at  all,  were  usually  secured 
from  case  workers  of  the  parent  organization  or  from  social  service 
workers  in  hospitals  or  in  other  co-operating  agencies.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  constant  rather  than  a  variable  medical  service, 
to  employ  on  their  own  staff  a  physician,  or  a  case  worker  who 
is  not  also  a  placement  worker  would  be,  most  of  the  agencies 
argue,  too  costly,  and  in  many  instances  an  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  There  is  general  agreement,  however,  that  expert 
medical  service  is  needed  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
placement  workers  dealing  with  the  handicapped  to  have  had 
training  in  case-work  methods. 

Study  of  the  experience  of  the  agencies  in  relation  to  medical, 
psychiatric  and  social  service  raises  three  questions:  First,  is  not 
a  general  diagnosis  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  an 
applicant  needed  prior  to  referring  him  to  a  specialist  dealing  with 
his  particular  handicap?  Second,  what  arrangement  can  be  made 
with  hospitals  and  clinics  by  which  the  needed  medical  and 
psychiatric  service  can  be  obtained?  Third,  what  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  hospitals,  case-work  and  other  social  agencies, 
for  providing  adequate  social  service? 

Finance 
Source  of  Funds.  Each  of  the  nine  placement]  services  that  are 
integral  parts  of  larger  organizations  has  been  financed  from  the 
income  of  these  organizations.  This  income,  in  the  case  of  eight 
organizations,  is  variously  raised  through  membership  fees,  popular 
appeal  and  contributions  from  established  funds.    The  Handicap 
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Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  was  supported  by  munici- 
pal appropriations.  The  one  independent  agency,  the  Vocational 
Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls,  raises  its  money  through  a  subscrip- 
tion membership  ranging  from  $10  to  $100  a  year,  private  contri- 
butions and  an  annual  benefit  performance. 

Cost  of  Operation.  Comparable  information  on  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  various  agencies  is  not  available.  In  six  instances  (Vo- 
cational Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  Vocational 
Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls,  Employment  Department  of  the 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  Placement  Department 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Self-Support  Department  of 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association)  a  figure  for  the  total  cost  of 
operation  was  secured.  In  the  case  of  the  other  agencies  only 
salaries,  or  salaries  and  supplies  were  included  in  the  statement  of 
expenses  submitted.  As  noted  in  Table  i,  on  page  36,  the  figures 
there  given  for  the  cost  of  operation  are  in  most  instances  in  the 
nature  of  estimates  and  are  not  entirely  comparable. 

The  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  had  apparently  the  largest  cost  of  operation,  $22,021. 
This  sum  covers  charges  for  all  classes  of  administrative  overhead, 
including  $1, 190  for  the  time  of  the  director  of  the  Association  and 
other  general  staff  assistants.  Rent,  light,  telephone  and  other 
items  amount  to  §6,104.  I*1  no  other  agency  which  is  a  unit  of  a 
larger  organization  were  all  these  charges  included  in  the  cost 
figure  obtained. 

However,  the  type  of  service  rendered  by  some  of  the  agencies 
is  so  different  from  that  rendered  by  others  as  to  make  comparison 
of  costs,  even  on  a  per  capita  basis,  misleading  if  not  meaningless. 
For  example,  the  emphasis  put  on  the  psychological  and  research 
aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for 
Girls,  and  that  put  on  the  medical  and  record-keeping  function  by 
the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  puts  them  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Nor  would  place- 
ment, at  least  in  these  two  agencies,  be  a  fair  basis  on  which  to 
distribute  total  costs  of  operation  as  a  final  test  of  performance. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  Service  was  instituted  as  a  three-year 
experiment,  and  the  experimental  purpose  of  the  work  accounts 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  type  of  service  given  and  its  cost. 

The  agencies  in  Classes  I  and  1 1  employed  28  paid  workers  at  a 
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cost  of  over  $50,000.  Add  to  this  the  other  items  of  expense  en- 
tailed in  the  operation  of  these  agencies  and  the  amount  spent  on 
employment  service  to  the  handicapped  by  agencies  in  Class  III, 
and  $100,000  would  seem  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  expended  in  1925  in  New  York  City  for  the 
placement  of  handicapped  workers. 

Publicity 

Allied  with  the  function  of  finance  in  the  management  of  the 
agencies  is  that  of  publicity— or  public  education  in  respect  to  the 
employment  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  handicapped.  Inter- 
views, particularly  with  employers,  indicated  the  need  of  great  and 
intelligent  effort  in  this  direction.  Not  only  employers,  however, 
but  the  community  at  large  needs  to  be  informed  if  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  handicapped  are  to  be  adequately  handled. 

Practically  all  the  agencies  have  issued  some  sort  of  leaflet  or 
report  describing  their  work.  In  addition,  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  agencies  have  written  articles  about  the  work  for  periodicals 
and  newspapers  and  have  given  talks  about  it. 

In  some  of  the  organizations  in  which  the  employment  service 
is  but  one  unit  of  the  work,  a  special  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
organization  has  been  made  responsible  for  the  publicity  of  the 
service  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  other  units  of  the  organization. 
In  most  instances,  however,  practically  all  the  publicity  work  that 
has  been  done  for  the  employment  department  has  been  done 
incidentally  by  members  of  that  department. 

Apparently  there  has  not  been  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  agencies, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  any  definition  of  policy 
in  relation  to  various  aspects  of  this  function,  or  any  definite  pro- 
gram worked  out  in  advance,  with  provision  for  checking  it  up. 
The  vagueness  of  the  names  of  certain  agencies,  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  concerning  the  purpose,  scope  and  organization  of 
some  of  them,  and  their  varying  points  of  view  on  informing 
employers  about  their  work  and  applicants,  offer  vivid  evidence 
of  this  fact. 

To  be  most  effective,  any  campaign  for  educating  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  the  employment  problems  of  the  handicapped  should 
be  planned,  it  seems  to  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  total 
situation  rather  than  from  that  of  any  one  agency. 
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Co-operation  with  Other  Placement  Agencies 

Another  function  of  the  management  of  the  agencies  that  is 
particularly  relevant  to  this  study  is  their  co-operation  with  one 
another  in  relation  to  applicants  and  jobs. 

Referring  Applicants.  The  four  agencies  dealing  with  groups  of 
persons  afflicted  with  one  or  more  particular  handicaps  (the  Insti- 
tute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  the  New  York  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 
and  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association)  reported 
that  they  referred  applicants  who  were  not  eligible  for  their  service, 
or  whose  dominant  handicap  was  such  that  they  could  best  be 
served  elsewhere,  to  the  proper  agencies.  It  was  the  tendency, 
however,  for  the  other  agencies  in  Class  I  (the  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities)  not  to  refer  applicants  to  any 
other  agency. 

Of  the  three  agencies  in  Class  II,  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  seldom,  its 
representative  stated,  sends  applicants  elsewhere.  But  it  is  the 
policy  of  both  the  Self-Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Association  and  the  Employment  Department  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  to  work  in 
close  co-operation  with  practically  all  the  other  services. 

Of  the  two  agencies  in  Class  III,  those  operated  primarily  for 
the  able-bodied,  the  Employment  Offices  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor,  according  to  their  chief  officer,  occasionally 
refer  applicants  to  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  and  that  of  the  New  York  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  it  is 
advisable  for  a  placement  service  supported  by  the  state  for  all 
types  of  applicants,  to  refer  those  who  are  handicapped  to  other 
placement  agencies  dealing  with  this  group  is  questioned  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  service. 

Active  co-operation  was  reported  on  the  part  of  the  Vocational 
Service  for  Juniors  in  referring  applicants  to  agencies  in  Class  I, 
which  limit  their  service  to  the  handicapped. 

The  figures  of  Tables  24  and  25  show  the  classification  of  appli- 
cants according  to  handicap  for  each  of  the  12  agencies  from  which 
statistics  were  obtained.1    These  tables  taken  together  give  evi- 

1  See  pages  105-106. 
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dence  of  specialization  on  the  part  of  six  of  the  seven  agencies  in 
Class  I.  There  is,  however,  great  variety  and  overlapping  in  the 
types  of  handicaps  handled  by  the  other  six  agencies. 

Exchanging  Jobs.  There  is  much  less  co-operation  in  the  ex- 
change of  vacancies  than  in  the  referral  of  applicants.  There  is 
record  of  some  referral  of  farm  positions  by  the  Employment 
Offices  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  the  Handicapped.  And  the  Vocational  Service  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  notified  other 
agencies  of  such  vacancies  as  were  not  suitable  for  its  use.  On  the 
whole,  the  exchange  of  jobs  among  the  agencies  is  negligible,  as 
very  few  of  them  have  positions  which  they  cannot  fill.  Moreover, 
according  to  one  agency,  to  turn  over  to  another  the  order  of  an 
employer  whose  co-operation  it  prizes,  is  to  take  a  risk  of  losing 
that  co-operation. 

Any  systematic  plan  of  co-operation  among  the  agencies  in 
exchanging  applicants  and  jobs  is  wanting.  Whatever  co-operation 
exists  is  casual  and  informal. 


Referrals  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

The  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  provides  agencies  placing 
physically  handicapped  workers  with  a  source  for  training  them. 

In  all  probability,  certain  handicapped  applicants  applying  to 
the  placement  agencies  are  eligible  to  and  could  benefit  much  by 
the  services  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.  Only  a  few  of 
these  agencies,  however,  refer  applicants  to  the  Bureau.  Whether 
the  agencies  lack  information  concerning  its  functions  and  provi- 
sions, or  are  careless  in  applying  that  information,  or  have  other 
reasons  for  their  failure  to  refer  applicants,  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  reported  that  it  was  not  particularly  feasible  to  train 
the  formerly  tuberculous  and  that  the  Bureau  accepted  some  of 
these  cases  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Service. 

The  statistical  analysis  shows  that  but  202,  or  22  per  cent  of  the 
934  applicants  for  whom  a  report  on  this  item  was  secured,  received 
any  training  after  disability.  Information  is  not  available  as  to 
how  many  of  these  obtained  their  training  through  the  Bureau. 

Only  38,  or  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  applicants,  were 
referred  by  the  agencies  for  training,  but  not  necessarily  to  the 
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State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.1  The  largest  number— 14— were 
referred  by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  reports  that  the  Employ- 
ment Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
and  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  are  the  most  active  of  the  agencies  in  utilizing  its 
services. 

No  referrals  for  training  were  made  during  the  period  studied, 
by  the  following:  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  In- 
dustrial Aid  Bureau,  American  Red  Cross,  State  Employment 
Offices,  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Association. 

Placement  Procedure 

The  placement  of  handicapped  persons  presents  all  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  placement  of  those  who  are  normal,  plus  the  addi- 
tional ones  incident  upon  the  handicap.  Since  the  study  of  public 
employment  offices  published  by  the  Department  of  Surveys  and 
Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1925  sets  forth  an 
exhaustive  body  of  facts  on  placement  methods,  it  was  decided  to 
include  here  only  those  aspects  of  placement  procedure  which 
present  variations  for  the  handicapped  or  which  need  special 
emphasis. 

Data  about  the  Handicap  and  Its  Implications 

Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  placement  worker  of  the  physical 
and  mental  conditions  produced  in  an  applicant  by  his  one  or 
more  particular  handicaps  becomes  a  first  essential  in  the  intelligent 
placement  of  him.  For  it  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  any  placement 
service  for  handicapped  workers  to  provide  employment  that  will 
not  only  prevent  any  aggravation  of  the  condition  resulting  from 
their  handicaps,  but  if  possible  improve  it. 

The  physical  results  of  certain  defects,  such  as  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, loss  or  impairment  of  arms  and  legs,  and  paralysis,  are  fairly 
obvious  to  the  placement  worker;  but  ascertainment  by  specialists 
of  the  degree  to  which  these  particular  handicaps  exist,  if  not 
entirely  self-evident,  is  most  desirable.  As  for  the  physical  condi- 
tions induced  by  what  may  be  called  disease  handicaps,  that  is, 
tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  diabetes  and  the  like,  they  can  be 
1  See  Table  28,  page  109.. 
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properly  diagnosed  only  by  physicians.  And  mental  states  which 
constitute  either  a  dominant  or  a  secondary  handicap  need  to  be 
diagnosed  by  psychiatrists.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the 
placement  agencies  for  the  handicapped  secure  histories  and  diag- 
noses of  cases  is  a  most  important  element  in  their  service. 

Medical  Records.  The  following  information  on  medical  records 
was  obtained  through  interviews  with  staff  members  of  the  agencies. 
The  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  secured  a  medical  history  of  each  of  its  cases  and  the 
diagnosis  from  the  last  examination  undergone  by  the  applicant 
before  coming  to  the  Service,  and  then  had  him  examined  by  its 
own  staff  physician  prior  to  placement. 

The  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  requires  a  diagnosis  before  placing  an  applicant, 
except  in  certain  cases  of  amputation  where  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  physical  condition. 

The  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  requires  of  all 
applicants,  except  cardiac,  a  statement  from  a  hospital  or  clinic 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  handicap.  For  all  cardiac 
applicants  it  requires  a  statement  of  diagnosis  and  classification. 
For  applicants  who  continue  to  return  to  the  Bureau,  a  new 
diagnosis  is  required  every  six  months. 

The  Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
requires  a  diagnosis  from  all  applicants.  This  is  supplied  in  most 
cases  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  usually  accepts  the  diagnosis  of  the  last  physician 
seen.  When  none  is  available,  the  applicant  is  referred  for  an 
examination  to  the  board  of  otologists  which  volunteers  its  ser- 
vices to  the  League. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  gives  a  psychological 
test  to  every  applicant.  Those  evidently  in  need  of  psychiatric 
and  medical  service  are  referred  to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  was 
the  only  one  of  the  agencies  in  Class  I  which  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  get  a  medical  record. 

All  three  agencies  in  Class  1 1  have  access  to  the  medical  records 
provided  by  their  organization.  The  Self-Support  Department 
of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association  secures  both  a  diagnosis 
and  a  prognosis  for  each  of  its  cases. 
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The  reports  made  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various  agen- 
cies do  not  altogether  tally  with  the  records  kept  by  them  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  on  the  item  of  diagnosis  received.1  More- 
over, some  of  the  diagnoses  were  too  old  to  be  accepted  as  per- 
taining to  the  present  condition  of  the  applicant. 

Interpretation  of  Diagnoses.  To  secure  the  diagnosis  is  one  thing, 
but  to  be  able  to  interpret  it  is  another.  Placement  workers  are 
not  entirely  familiar  with  medical  terminology.  Nor,  according  to 
some  of  the  hospital  social  service  workers  interviewed,  do  the 
efforts  of  placement  workers  in  consulting  a  medical  dictionary, 
admirable  as  such  efforts  are,  make  up  for  their  lack  of  knowledge. 
It  is  the  responsibility,  it  is  generally  agreed,  of  physicians  and 
hospital  social  service  workers  to  make  the  facts  of  the  diagnosis 
bearing  on  employment  clear  to  the  placement  workers;  that  is,  to 
define,  as  far  as  possible,  what  is  meant  by  the  "work  tolerance" 
of  the  individual,  or  his  "ability  to  work  without  discomfort." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  placement  workers  to 
know  industrial  processes  and  positions  well  enough  to  secure 
work  suitable  to  the  worker's  condition,  if  such  work  exists. 

The  only  handicap  for  which  any  work  tolerance  classification 
has  been  devised  is  heart  disease.  The  fivefold  classification  adopted 
by  the  Heart  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  is  given  below: 

Class  I. — Organic  (able  to  carry  on  habitual  physical  activity).  There 
is  almost  no  problem,  as  the  patient  can  do  practically  anything,  but  he 
should  return  to  the  clinic  for  examination  every  three  months. 

Class  II. — Organic  (able  to  carry  on). 

A.  (Slightly  diminished  physical  activity.)  These  patients  need  selected 
industries  and  in  most  cases  they  should  report  to  the  clinic  once  a  month 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  work  may  be  watched. 

B.  (Greatly  diminished  physical  activity.)  These  patients  constitute 
the  great  problem,  and  in  this  class,  more  than  in  any  of  the  others,  is  the 
need  felt  for  some  sort  of  standard  test  upon  which  to  base  the  classifica- 
tion. A  Class  II  B  patient  may,  with  proper  placement,  be  a  potential 
II  A,  or  he  may  deteriorate  rapidly  into  Class  III  from  causes  entirely 
unrelated  to  his  employment.  All  such  patients  need  very  carefully 
selected  industries  and  should  report  to  the  clinic,  at  first  at  least  every 
two  weeks,  and  later  every  month,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  work  may 
be  observed. 

Class  ///.—Organic  (unequal  to  any  physical  activity).  These  patients 
are  sometimes  able  to  work.  Several  patients  in  this  class,  placed  by  the 
Bureau  [Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped],  have  worked  for  as 
long  a  time  as  three  years.     In  accepting  these  patients  for  placement, 

1  See  Table  23,  page  104. 
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however,  an  employment  bureau  must  guard  against  the  risk  of  hurting  its 
relations  with  employers  because  of  the  hazard  of  sudden  death.  In  every 
case  of  this  kind  the  employer  must  have  a  full  explanation  of  the  danger 
inherent  in  the  situation. 

Class  I V.—" Possible"  heart  disease.  (Doubtful  murmurs;  mainly 
accidental,  possibly  organic.)  These  patients  are  not  a  real  problem,  but 
should  have  careful  placement. 

Class  V.— Potential  (predisposing  history).  These  patients  constitute 
practically  the  same  problem  with  regard  to  placement  as  do  patients  in 
Class  IV. 

Cases  of  auricular  fibrillation  may  be  accepted  for  placement  if,  when 
fully  digitalized,  they  are  in  Class  II  A,  possibly  in  some  instances  even  in 
Class  II  B.  The  importance  of  regular  attendance  at  the  clinic,  at  least 
every  two  weeks,  must  be  impressed  upon  these  patients.1 

Because  of  failure  on  the  part  of  physicians  to  apply  any  stan- 
dardized tests  for  the  various  classes,  the  use  of  this  classification,  it 
must  be  stated,  is  subject  to  considerable  error.  Nor  is  it  as 
specific  as  further  study  and  experimentation  may  make  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  method  to  offer  a 
contribution  to  physicians  specializing  in  other  fields. 

Both  for  those  who  have  been  tuberculous  and  for  cardiac  persons 
tentative  blanket  occupational  specifications  have  been  evolved. 
While  these  are  more  of  a  negative  than  a  positive  nature,  they 
are  none  the  less  valuable.  But  much  more  research  is  necessary 
before  any  comprehensive  body  of  occupational  specifications  for 
particular  types  of  handicapped  persons  can  be  developed. 

Jobs 

Supply.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is  as  yet  no  marked  inclination 
to  employ  the  handicapped.  Employers  have  thought  little  about 
them.  The  shortage  of  labor  prevalent  during  the  months  pre- 
ceding the  armistice,  it  is  true,  led  to  the  employment  of  members 
of  this  group.  And  some  of  them  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
perform  their  tasks  satisfactorily.  In  many  instances,  the  rein- 
statement of  injured  employes  has  borne  favorable  results  to 
the  employer.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  supply  of  able-bodied,  normal 
workers  has  been  sufficient  to  fill  labor  demands.  The  return, 
however,  of  the  disabled  soldier  began  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  his  employment  problem  and  more  generally  on  that  of 

1  Sheppard,  Mrs.  John  S.,  "Placing  Cardiac  Patients  in  Regular  Industries," 
in  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Vol.  V,  October,  1923,  pp.  194-195. 
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the  whole  group  of  handicapped  people.  Special  agencies  arose  to 
help  solve  it.  And  they,  rather  than  employers,  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  determining  the  value  and  the  place  of  the  handicapped 
in  industry. 

Determining  Suitability.  Studies  have  been  made  directly  or 
indirectly  by  these  agencies  of  opportunities  available  in  certain 
industries  for  specific  types  of  disability.  These  studies  are  valu- 
able but  comparatively  few.  They  have  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  everyday  effort  of  those  engaged  in  placing  the  handi- 
capped. Armed  with  facts  on  the  work  tolerance  of  applicants,  or 
with  general  notions  about  it,  these  workers  have  proceeded  to 
plants  where  they  thought  suitable  opportunities  might  exist  for 
their  clientele.  Here  they  have  sought  to  determine,  through 
observation  and  conference  with  the  employer  or  his  representa- 
tive, the  various  jobs  which  might  lend  themselves  to  the  employ- 
ment of  their  applicants  and  to  secure  the  permission  of  the 
employer  to  refer  suitable  applicants  to  him  when  he  was  in  need 
of  workers. 

Specifications.  Several  of  the  agencies  have  devised  schedules 
to  be  filled  out  in  connection  with  their  investigation  of  suitable 
jobs.  Most  of  these  schedules  are  made  out,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  specific  disabilities.  They  indicate 
whether  the  jobs  are  suitable,  for  instance,  for  orthopedic  or  cardiac 
cases,  or  for  the  formerly  tuberculous.  They  do  not  constitute 
complete  job  specifications  on  the  basis  of  which  any  type  of  either 
handicapped  or  able-bodied  worker  can  be  judged  to  be  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  involved. 

Pending  the  development  by  employers  of  complete  specifica- 
tions for  all  of  the  jobs  in  their  plant  or  plants,  considerable  duplica- 
tion of  effort  could  be  avoided  by  the  agencies  placing  the  handi- 
capped if  they  would  agree  upon  a  schedule  which  could  be  used  by 
all  the  agencies. 

Some  jobs,  though  they  may  exist  in  different  plants  or  places, 
are  so  standardized  as  to  work  processes  that  a  record  of  these 
processes  for  each  such  job  does  not  need  to  be  made.  The 
physical  conditions,  however,  under  which  the  processes  are  per- 
formed do  vary,  and  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  intelligent 
placement. 

All  the  agencies  in  Class  I  except  the  Handicap  Department  of 
the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  reported  that  they  investigated  more 
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than  half  of  the  work  places  to  which  they  referred  applicants 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  statistics.  Two  investigated  all. 
The  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  however,  investigates  only  those  work  places  to 
which  it  refers  juniors.  Apartment  houses  are  exempt  from  investi- 
gation by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled 
and  Disabled  Men.  Interviews  and  inspection  of  records  disclosed 
the  fact  that  no  allowance  was  made  by  some  of  the  agencies  for  a 
possible  change  of  conditions.  A  report  on  work  places  made  four 
or  five  years  ago  was  accepted  as  a  picture  of  present  conditions. 
This  practice  may  be  accountable  for  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
hospital  social  service  workers  about  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  positions  in  which  some  applicants  had  been  placed.  If  any 
investigation  of  these  positions  had  been  made,  they  stated,  very 
poor  judgment  was  exercised  in  placing  applicants  in  them. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  is  one  of  the  few 
if  not  the  only  one  of  the  agencies  in  Classes  I  and  1 1  which  co- 
operate with  the  Information  Service  of  the  Employment  Offices 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  This  Service  has 
accumulated,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  a  body  of  records  on 
various  work  places  in  New  York  City.  Unfortunately,  the  staff 
available  for  this  work  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  records  up  to 
date.  But  any  information  in  the  file  is  available  to  any  of  the 
agencies  placing  handicapped  workers  desiring  it.  In  return  the 
agency  is  supposed  to  supply  the  Information  Service  with  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  any  investigation  of  a  work  place  it  has  made. 

Since  the  Information  Service  is  not  equipped  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  agencies,  some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  avoid 
duplication  in  investigating  and  reporting  conditions  of  work 
places. 

Methods  of  Securing  Jobs.  As  already  suggested,  most  of  the 
jobs  that  the  agencies  get  are  obtained  through  canvassing  em- 
ployers. Practically  all  the  agencies  agree  that  this  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  getting  jobs.  After  an  agency  has  once  visited 
an  employer,  it  usually  feels  free  to  telephone  him  about  possible 
vacancies.  According  to  the  statistics  gathered,  197,  or  47  per 
cent,  of  the  418  jobs  secured  for  applicants,  were  obtained  by 
telephoning  to  employers;  66,  or  16  per  cent,  by  visits  to  employers.1 

Some  of  the  agencies,  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York 
1  See  Table  37,  page  1 18. 
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Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  and  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  for  example, 
canvassed  employers  to  secure  opportunities  for  one  or  more  specific 
applicants.  Others  of  the  agencies,  however,  visited  employers 
primarily  to  secure  jobs  for  their  total  clientele,  but  in  some 
instances  for  specific  applicants  only. 

The  classified  advertising  columns  of  the  metropolitan  dailies 
supply  leads  for  work  opportunities  to  the  Vocational  Service  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  and  are  used 
by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men.  The  first  of  these  agencies  fol- 
lows up  these  leads  by  visits;  it  is  also  the  practice  of  the  second 
to  do  so.  The  third  sends  out  an  average  of  1 5  letters  a  day  in 
response  to  these  advertisements.  These  letters  always  state  the 
qualifications  of  one  or  more  particular  applicants  whom  the 
Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  considers  suitable  for 
the  openings  in  question.  Twelve  of  the  103  jobs  in  which  the 
Department  placed  applicants  during  the  period  for  which  records 
were  kept  were  secured  through  classified  advertisements.1 

Most  of  the  other  agencies  testified  that  they  use  the  "Help 
Wanted"  advertisements  more  as  a  medium  for  informing  them- 
selves as  to  the  status  of  the  labor  market  than  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  vacancies.  They  may  occasionally  telephone  an  em- 
ployer who  is  advertising  and  who  has  previously  used  their  ser- 
vice, to  recommend  applicants. 

The  only  one  of  the  agencies  that  put  much  emphasis  on  the 
systematic  circularizing  of  selected  lists  of  employers  is  the  Em- 
ployment Department  of  the  Institute.  According  to  the  statis- 
tical analysis,  this  Department  obtained  24  of  the  103  jobs  in 
which  it  placed  applicants  by  circulars  and  letters  other  than 
those  in  response  to  advertisements.1 

Several  of  the  other  agencies  stated  that  every  now  and  then 
they  write  circular  letters  to  employers  about  particular  applicants. 
Attempts  made  by  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  to  secure  jobs  through  letters 
proved  unsuccessful.    They  elicited  no  response. 

1  See  Table  37,  page  1 18. 
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Policies  toward  Referral  to  Employment 

Two  quite  different  policies  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  toward 
the  placement  of  their  handicapped  applicants  were  found  to  exist. 
According  to  the  first,  only  handicapped  applicants  who  can  work 
as  effectively  as  workers  who  are  not  handicapped  are  referred  for 
placement.  "  Unless  I  believe,"  said  the  head  of  one  of  the  agencies, 
"that  a  handicapped  applicant  can  be  an  economic  asset  to  an 
employer,  I  won't  send  him  out  to  try  to  get  a  job.  To  run  this 
work  on  any  other  basis  would  be  bad  business.  As  for  those 
handicapped  applicants  who  are  below  par  and  not  good  employment 
investments,  they  must  be  a  charge  upon  the  community.  Sheltered 
workshops  or  some  other  means  of  meeting  their  needs  must  be 
provided/' 

To  judge  whether  a  handicapped  worker  has  the  potentiality 
of  becoming  an  employment  asset  is  a  responsibility  which  can  be 
discharged  intelligently  only  on  the  basis  of  wide  knowledge  of  the 
applicant  and  vocational  opportunities.  To  secure  interviewers 
equipped  with  this  knowledge  is  far  from  simple.  They  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

The  second  policy  places  emphasis  on  the  immediate  need  of  the 
applicant  for  employment.  The  important  thing,  it  holds,  is  to 
get  the  applicant  work.  He  needs  it  from  a  therapeutic  as  well  as 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Somehow  persuade  the  employer 
to  try  him.  "Employers,"  said  one  placement  worker,  "have 
been  very  generous  about  taking  our  applicants." 

The  failure  of  this  second  policy  in  the  long  run  seems  to  us 
inevitable.  1 1  is  bad  not  only  for  the  employer  but  for  the  applicant 
and  the  agency. 

Follow-up 

If  placement  agencies  for  the  handicapped  are  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  applicants  whom  they  place  in  employment  and 
build  up  a  body  of  facts  on  suitable  work  processes  or  occupations 
for  various  types  of  handicapped  persons,  follow-up  work  is  im- 
perative. It  has  to  be  done  through  both  the  applicant  and  the 
employer. 

All  of  the  agencies  recognize  the  importance  of  securing  and 
maintaining  the  goodwill  of  employers.  They  are  careful,  there- 
fore, not  to  annoy  them  by  careless  and  too  frequent  follow-up. 

The  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
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Health  Association  provided  for  a  definite  follow-up  on  every  one 
of  its  cases,  either  through  the  applicant  or  the  employer.  Cases 
were  required  to  report  to  the  clinic  monthly  for  re-examination. 
If  the  doctor  thought  the  present  employment  of  an  applicant  too 
strenuous,  the  placement  secretary  tried  to  make  some  adjustment 
in  that  employment. 

The  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  makes  no  special  provision  for  medical  follow-up. 
It  does,  however,  write  letters  periodically  to  applicants  whom  it 
has  placed,  and  if  no  reply  is  forthcoming,  a  letter  is  sent  to  the 
employer.  Evening  office  hours  are  held  for  consultation  with 
applicants,  and  visits  are  made  to  the  employer  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  the  applicant  is  getting  along. 

The  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  delegates  all  follow- 
up  work  to  the  social  service  workers  of  the  referring  hospitals. 

The  Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
does  most  of  its  follow-up  by  telephoning  and  visiting  employers. 

The  Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  keeps  in  touch  with  applicants  whom  it  has 
placed  through  their  visits  to  the  headquarters  of  the  League, 
often  for  recreational  and  other  purposes. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  holds  a  Wednesday 
evening  office  hour,  at  which  girls  whom  it  has  placed  report  how 
they  are  getting  along.  It  rarely  visits  employers  for  the  purpose 
of  following  up  applicants. 

The  Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  made 
no  provision  whatever  for  any  follow-up  work. 

Two  of  the  agencies  in  Class  II,  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Employment  Department  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  follow  up 
their  applicants  through  other  departments  of  their  respective 
organizations.  The  Self-Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Association  supervises  for  a  period  those  whom  it  has  set 
up  in  small  businesses  of  their  own. 

Forms  and  Record  Keeping 

Applicant's  Card.  All  the  agencies  use  some  form  for  recording 
data  about  their  applicants  and  their  service  to  them.  Great 
variation  exists  in  the  amount  of  data  called  for  and  actually 
recorded.    For  example,  no  designated  space  was  provided  on  the 
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registration  card  of  the  Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial 
Aid  Bureau  for  noting  the  handicap  of  the  applicant.  Some 
notation,  however,  of  the  handicap  was  usually  recorded. 

While  the  work  of  the  various  agencies  makes  necessary  varia- 
tions in  the  information  required,  there  is  a  certain  amount  which 
is  essential  to  each  if  its  performance  is  to  be  effective  or  is  to 
admit  of  comparison  with  that  of  others.  It  would  be  desirable, 
in  our  opinion,  to  have  a  certain  minimum  of  information  recorded 
by  all  the  agencies  concerning  their  applicants. 

Order  Form.  Not  all  the  agencies  provide  a  special  form 
for  recording  orders  from  employers  and  the  service  rendered 
them.  In  at  least  one  instance,  merely  a  notation  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  employer  with  whom  a  handicapped  worker  has 
been  placed  is  made  on  a  blank  3  by  5  card.  Provision  for  some 
records  of  orders  and  of  the  action  taken  on  them  is  essential  to 
good  management. 

Form  for  Investigation  of  Work  Place  and  Job.  Several  of  the 
agencies  fill  out  a  special  form  which  they  have  devised  for  recording 
facts  about  places  of  work  they  have  investigated.  Again,  the 
items  provided  for  differ  greatly.  If  there  is  to  be  any  exchange  or 
clearance  of  these  reports,  certain  prescribed  information  must  be 
provided  by  all. 

The  most  adequate  provision  for  data  on  jobs  analyzed  and 
work  places  visited  is  made  by  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
for  Girls.  To  supplement  its  regular  order  form,  it  has  instituted 
an  elaborate  schedule  for  job  analysis  and  one  for  an  analysis  of 
the  plant. 

Referral  Form.  Forms  for  referring  applicants  to  employers, 
providing  for  a  report  from  the  employer  as  to  whether  he  hired 
the  applicant,  are  used  by  most  though  not  all  of  the  agencies.  It 
is  the  experience  of  public  employment  offices,  as  well  as  of  most 
other  non-fee-charging  employment  agencies,  that  such  a  form, 
though  it  may  not  be  returned  in  a  considerable  percentage  of 
cases,  is  desirable  and  worth  all  it  costs. 

Miscellaneous  Forms.  Additional  forms  of  various  sorts  are 
in  use  by  the  different  agencies— those  notifying  applicants  to 
come  to  the  office  about  a  job,  those  following  up  applicants, 
those  on  which  periodic  reports  of  the  work  of  the  agency  are 
made,  and  others.    While  some  of  these  forms  (those  for  reports 
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excepted)  do  not  need  to  be  more  standardized  than  they  already 
are,  a  number  of  them  could  be  improved. 

Reports  of  Performance.  All  the  agencies  make  periodic  reports 
of  their  work,  but  the  subject  matter  of  these  reports  offers  dif- 
ferences. Only  one  agency  makes  special  provision  in  its  regular 
reports  for  a  record  of  the  orders  it  receives  from  employers. 

All  the  agencies  include  in  their  reports  statistics  of  the  volume  of 
their  work  in  terms  relating  to  the  applicant.  Again,  however, 
there  are  differences.  Some  record  the  number  of  cases  handled ; 
others,  the  applications  for  work.  Some  distinguish  between  new 
and  old  cases  and  between  applications  and  re-applications.  Some 
classify  these  data  according  to  handicap;  others  do  not. 

The  number  of  interviews  with  applicants  is  provided  for  in 
some  of  the  reports,  also  the  number  of  visits  to  employers.  Some  re- 
ports include  the  number  of  referrals  to  employment;  others  do  not. 

All  the  agencies,  however,  provide  for  a  record  of  placements.  But 
the  term  "placement"  means  one  thing  in  one  agency,  and  another 
in  another.  Some  consider  any  applicant  sent  to  a  position 
as  placed  unless  information  is  received  to  the  contrary.  Others 
report  an  applicant  as  placed  only  if  they  have  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  worked  for  the  employer  to  whom  he  has  been 
referred  for  at  least  three  full  days.  Clearly,  the  terminology  for 
reporting  on  performance  needs  to  be  standardized  if  there  is  to  be 
any  intelligent  understanding  of  the  service  rendered  by  these 
agencies. 

Also,  a  classification  of  handicaps  and  of  occupations  needs  to 
be  worked  out. 

Difficulties  of  the  Agencies 
The  following  difficulties  involved  in  carrying  on  their  work  were 
enumerated  by  workers  in  the  various  agencies.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  difficulties,  it  was  stated,  was  the  indifference  of 
applicants  toward  work.  They  underestimate  their  ability  to  do  it. 
They  have  probably  been  humored  and  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
entitled  to  very  special  consideration.  As  a  result,  they  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  suit,  and  their  desires  are  often  out  of  keeping 
with  their  qualifications.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  lack  confidence  in  themselves  and  need  a  good  deal  of 
bolstering  up  on  the  part  of  the  agencies.  Cripples,  in  particular, 
feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal. 
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As  a  result  of  their  attitudes,  applicants  not  infrequently  fail  to 
go  to  jobs  to  which  they  are  referred  and  in  some  instances  after 
the  agencies  have  exerted  every  possible  effort  to  secure  these  jobs. 
Then,  again,  applicants  are  likely  to  leave  their  positions  without 
giving  either  the  employer  or  the  placement  agency  any  advance 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  placement  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
disabled  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  additional  handicaps,  such 
as  old  age,  illiteracy  and  observance  of  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath. 

Practically  all  the  agencies  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  con- 
\  vincing  employers  that  a  handicapped  applicant  can  compete  with 
those  who  are  not  handicapped,  at  least  visibly.  Nor  is  it  easy,  they 
stated,  to  overcome  the  objection  of  employers  to  what  they  con- 
sider an  added  risk  of  liability  for  injury  presented  by  handicapped 
workers.  Moreover,  the  requirement  by  employers  of  a  physical 
examination  for  new  employes  excludes  the  physically  handicapped 
ifrom  many  desirable  positions.  Then,  too,  many  of  the  clerical  or 
office  jobs  suited  to  handicapped  workers  and  which  they  could 
effectively  fill  are  in  the  hands  of  fee-charging  agencies. 

A  further  difficulty  experienced  by  the  agencies  in  placing  the 
handicapped  is  the  lack  of  part-time  employment  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  work  full  time.  Industry  is  so  organized  that  few 
part-time  jobs  exist. 

Some  agencies  mentioned  the  absence  of  any  specialized  service 
for  certain  types  of  handicapped  persons  as  a  condition  causing 
them  considerable  difficulty.  Deaf  and  dumb  applicants,  women 
and  girls  with  orthopedic  difficulties  and  men  and  boys  handicapped 
mentally  apply  to  these  agencies,  but  their  service  is  not  available 
to  them.  Nor  are  the  agencies  able  to  direct  these  applicants  to 
any  placement  bureau  in  Manhattan  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
adequately  served. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  vocational  training  facilities  for  the  adult 
handicapped,  or  of  information  as  to  where  they  exist,  was  offered 
by  one  of  the  agencies,  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  as  its  most  serious  problem. 
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V 
TESTS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 

THREE  sources  have  yielded  data  on  the  character  and 
value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  agencies.  Two  of  these 
sources,  the  testimony  of  hospital  social  service  workers  and 
of  employers,  were  outside  the  agencies.  The  third  source  lay 
in  the  special  records  kept  by  the  agencies  for  this  study  during 
the  specified  period  of  four  weeks. 

Testimony  of  Hospital  Social  Service  Workers 
The  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  an  integral  part  of  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Association 
of  New  York  City,  and  as  such  is  the  official  placement  agency  for 
33  hospitals.  This  fact,  however,  has  not  prevented  social  service 
workers  in  these  hospitals  from  referring  cases  to  other  agencies, 
particularly  those  which  deal  or  have  dealt  with  special  types  of 
handicapped  persons,  such  as  the  Employment  Department  of  the 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  the  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment Bureau  for  Girls  and  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

Testimony  was  obtained  from  social  service  workers  in  10  hospi- 
tals and  clinics.  According  to  the  representatives  of  three  of  these, 
the  agencies  to  which  they  referred  patients  for  employment  were 
doing  excellent  work.  The  patients  frequently  presented  great 
difficulties  from  an  employment  point  of  view,  and  the  agencies 
usually  met  these  very  satisfactorily. 

The  following  cases  were  given  as  illustrative  of  the  excellent 
service  rendered: 

Case  i     Patient:  Young  man,  aged  27 

Diagnosis:   Pneumonia  and  empyema 
Action :  Placed  in  radio  assembling  at  $25  per  week.    Con- 
ditions sanitary.     Patient  gets  off  once  a  week  for  a 
dressing.    Has  been  employed  about  five  months. 
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Case  2     Patient:  Young  man,  aged  33 

Diagnosis :  Fractured  leg,  with  resulting  stiffness  of  knee 
Action:  Placed  as  watchman  with  construction  firm.    Has 

become  self-supporting  and  paid  back  $20  lent  him  by 

hospital  social  service  department. 
Case  3     Patient:    Woman,  about  52;    had  not  worked  in  three 

years 
Diagnosis :  Neuritis  and  neuropsychopathic  condition 
Action :  Placed  as  pantry  woman  in  hotel  at  $35  per  month 

with  room  and  board. 
Case  4     Patient:   Man,  aged  49 

Diagnosis:    Hard  of  hearing,  cataracts  on  both  eyes, 

fracture  of  right  leg 
Action:    Placed  as  orderly  in  hospital  at  $40  per  month 

with  room  and  board. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  other  seven  hospitals  and  clinics 
there  were  some  who  expressed  appreciation  of  the  careful  and 
intelligent  work  done  by  three  of  the  agencies.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  these  seven  institutions 
was  adversely  critical.  They  were  aware,  they  said,  of  the  great 
difficulty  presented  by  some  of  their  cases  and  of  the  limitations  of 
budget  and  personnel  to  which  the  placement  agencies  were  sub- 
ject. Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  possible  that  they  were 
doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  But  there  were  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  extreme  lack  of  intelligence,  or  carelessness, 
was  evident.  Specific  information  on  these  cases  was  requested 
and  has  been  made  known  to  the  agencies  in  question. 

Part-time  work  for  dispensary  cases,  social  service  workers 
agreed,  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get.  In  particular,  diabetic 
and  cardiac  cases  received  little  adequate  employment  service. 
These  types  of  applicants  are  required  to  attend  clinics  a  number  of 
times  a  week,  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  placed  in  jobs  that 
will  give  them  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Little  attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  agencies,  it 
was  stated,  to  place  men  as  near  their  homes  as  possible.  Handi- 
capped men  are  sometimes  given  jobs  requiring  long  rides  in  sub- 
ways and  street  cars,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  retain  their 
positions  any  length  of  time. 

Applicants,  it  was  said,  are  sometimes  referred  to  jobs  which 
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they  find  are  taken  when  they  apply.  One  man  claimed  he  was 
sent  out  10  times  and  each  time  he  found  the  job  filled.  The 
psychological  effect  of  such  experiences  is  very  bad.  In  fairness 
to  the  agencies  it  must  be  said,  first,  that  employers  frequently 
tell  applicants  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  employ  that  the  position 
is  filled,  and,  second,  that  applicants  have  been  known  to  report 
a  job  filled  that  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  apply  for. 

The  inability  of  placement  workers  to  interpret  medical  diag- 
noses in  terms  of  social  diagnoses,  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  appli- 
cant's total  needs,  and  the  obligation  of  hospital  social  service 
workers  to  do  this  as  an  essential  part  of  their  work,  were  stressed 
by  the  representative  of  one  hospital  interviewed.  After  all,  she 
stated,  doctors  are  not  occupational  specialists.  Placement  work- 
ers should  be.  Nor  can  the  latter  be  expected  to  be  sufficiently 
skilled  in  medicine  to  understand  diagnoses  and  their  implications. 
The  hospital  social  service  worker  must  act  as  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  two.  The  medical  diagnosis,  this  representative 
emphasized,  was  only  a  finding  for  the  social  diagnosis.  How,  for 
example,  does  the  particular  condition  revealed  by  the  medical 
diagnosis  incapacitate  the  patient?  This  is  the  question  on  which 
the  social  service  worker  must  give  the  placement  worker  assis- 
tance. The  trouble  with  placement  bureaus  and  other  social 
agencies  is  that  they  do  not  ask  that  the  medical  diagnoses 
be  interpreted.  This  is  a  responsibility  of  hospital  social  service 
workers,  but  pressure  must  be  brought  by  outside  agencies  to  get 
this  responsibility  properly  discharged. 

Testimony  of  Employers 
The  employers  interviewed  were  much  more  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  employment  of  handicapped  persons  than  the  service 
they  received  from  the  particular  agencies  referring  handicapped 
applicants  to  them.  With  but  one  exception,  quoted  below,  they 
had  no  complaints  against  the  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
expressed  appreciation  in  several  instances  of  the  work  of  particular 
agencies,  pointing  out  especially  satisfactory  employes  who  came 
from  them.  The  immediate  response,  however,  of  several  em- 
ployers to  inquiry  about  the  employment  of  handicapped  workers 
was  an  unpleasant  if  not  an  antagonistic  one.  The  word  "  handi- 
capped" seemed  to  evoke  in  them  an  unwelcome  association.  They 
apparently  interpreted  it  in  terms  of  visible  physical  disability. 
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"We  couldn't  think  of  employing  handicapped  people/'  said 
the  employment  manager  of  a  large  real  estate  firm.  "Our  tenants 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  They  don't  want  to  be  reminded  of  the 
unpleasant  things  in  life."  Further  conversation,  however,  with 
this  employer  elicited  from  him  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  employed  a  man  with  a  withered  hand,  who  had  proved  so 
efficient  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  a  position  involving  much 
more  responsibility.  "  But,"  said  the  employment  manager,  "  I 
didn't  discover  that  this  man  was  handicapped  until  he  had  been 
on  the  job  several  days.  I  wouldn't  have  employed  him  if  I  had 
known." 

The  employment  manager  of  a  large  department  store  in  which 
physical  examinations  for  new  employes  were  not  required  said 
that  he  would  not  think  of  employing  a  handicapped  worker  if  he 
knew  it.  "There  might  be  positions,"  he  admitted,  "where  such 
workers  could  do  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  who  suffer  no 
handicap.  But  not  in  this  store."  Inquiry,  however,  of  one  of  his 
assistants  disclosed  the  fact  that  applicants  referred  by  one  of  the 
agencies  placing  handicapped  workers  had  been  accepted  for  em- 
ployment. "  But,"  explained  the  employment  manager,  "we  have 
taken  only  one  or  two  of  these  people,  and  they  have  been  placed 
in  insignificant  and  inconspicuous  positions." 

The  executive  of  a  publishing  house  admitted  the  employment 
of  a  few  handicapped  workers.  "Charity,"  he  explained,  "pure 
and  simple.  I  am  not  fooling  myself  about  the  matter.  And 
besides,"  he  stated,  "  I  have  no  use  for  placement  agencies.  They 
never  know  the  whole  story  about  the  people  they  refer,  or,  if 
they  do,  they  don't  tell  it  to  the  employer." 

Representatives  of  two  manufacturing  plants  and  one  mail 
order  house  testified  that  a  number  of  applicants  referred  to  them 
by  agencies  placing  the  handicapped  had  been  employed  very 
satisfactorily.  Crippled  workers,  in  particular,  had  proved  effec- 
tive. One  of  the  manufacturing  employers,  however,  complained 
quite  bitterly  about  his  experience  with  the  formerly  tuberculous. 
Their  attitude  toward  work,  he  was  convinced,  made  them  unde- 
sirable. 

Practically  all  the  employers  stated  that  they  had  been  visited 
by  representatives  of  three  or  four  agencies  placing  the  handi- 
capped.   They  did  not,  however,  complain  of  this  fact. 

Liability  to  disability  compensation  was  given  by  some  of  the 
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employers  interviewed  as  a  reason  against  the  employment  of 
handicapped  workers.  Those  already  disabled,  they  felt,  were 
much  more  subject  to  accident  or  injury  than  those  who  were  not. 
Discussion  of  liability  indicated  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
provisions  regarding  injuries  to  those  already  disabled.  Should  an 
employe  who  has  previously  incurred  permanent  partial  disability 
incur  total  disability,  the  employer  under  whom  the  latter  is  in- 
curred is  liable  only  for  the  second  injury.  Additional  compensa- 
tion for  such  employes,  however,  is  provided  through  a  special 
state  fund.  This  has  been  created  by  the  payment  to  the  state  of 
$1,000  by  the  insurance  carrier  for  every  case  of  injury  causing 
death  in  which  there  are  no  dependents  or  persons  entitled  to 
compensation. 

Employers  who  had  instituted  physical  examinations  for  new 
employes  admitted  that  this  provision  automatically  militated 
against  the  engaging  of  handicapped  workers,  particularly  those 
handicapped  by  disease.  While  it  is  true  that  physical  examina- 
tions prevail  in  comparatively  few  establishments— some  depart- 
ment stores,  insurance  companies,  banks  and  others— these  estab- 
lishments offer  conditions  especially  suitable  for  the  employment  of 
handicapped  workers. 

Consideration  and  protection  of  other  employes  was  another 
argument  advanced  against  hiring  the  handicapped. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  reasons  against  the  employment 
of  handicapped  workers,  employers  here  and  in  Cleveland,  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  in  Detroit,  testified  to  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  various  types  of  such  workers.  To  be  useful,  agencies 
placing  the  handicapped,  it  was  emphasized,  must  know  the  quali- 
fications of  the  applicant  and  his  suitability  for  particular  occu- 
pations. 

Particularly  favorable  are  the  comments  on  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons  made  at  a  meeting,  in  March,  1926,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Management  Club  by  T.  A.  Browne,  employment  manager 
of  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  a  concern  which  has  accepted  a  number 
of  handicapped  applicants  referred  by  the  Placement  Department 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.    Mr.  Browne  said: 

You  can  place  handicapped  individuals  in  two  groups.  The  first  com- 
prises those  with  visible  handicaps,  and  the  second  those  with  invisible 
disability.  We  all  make  the  frequent  mistake  of  placing  those  with  mental 
handicaps.     There  is  little  we  can  do  with  this  class.     I  think  we  want 
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to  concern  ourselves  with  the  first  group— those  with  some  visible  dis- 
ability. 

Where  can  we  place  handicapped  individuals  to  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  themselves?  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  charity 
by  any  means.  The  motive  of  charity  is  not  a  sound  basis,  because  it  is 
not  lasting.  It  damages  both  the  employer  and  the  employe.  We  are 
interested  in  this  movement  from  a  business  standpoint.  Two  years  ago 
we  made  inquiries  as  to  whether  we  could  put  blind  people  to  work,  and 
after  a  survey  decided  that  there  were  one  or  two  operations  where  they 
could  be  profitably  employed.  Two  girls  were  taken  on.  One  had  to 
leave,  not  because  of  her  handicap,  but  for  an  entirely  different  reason. 
The  other  broke  in  very  quickly,  and  for  two  years  has  averaged  a  higher 
production  than  that  of  the  sighted  employes. 

Another  girl  was  taken  on  to  handle  a  different  operation.  She  had 
been  there  only  two  or  three  weeks  when  she  was  beating  out  sighted 
employes.  We  believe  from  these  experiments  that  this  type  of  employ- 
ment is  a  good  commercial  proposition.  We  play  no  favorites.  We  give 
handicapped  people  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  normal  people  for  equal  per- 
formance. 

We  took  the  matter  of  insurance  up  with  the  companies,  and  were  told 
that  there  was  no  objection  on  their  part  to  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped people.  So  that  on  that  score  we  have  no  problem.  The  only 
serious  difficulty  we  have  had  to  take  into  consideration  has  been  the 
noon-hour  rush.  The  employes  had  only  a  half-hour  period,  and  of  course 
there  is  a  grand  rush  in  which  individuals  with  certain  disabilities  might 
be  injured.  For  this  reason  we  have  had  to  refuse  jobs  to  crippled  people 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  in  this  rush,  where  they  might  be 
crushed  or  trampled  on. 

On  our  payroll  at  the  present  time  we  have  crippled  employes,  cardiacs, 
paralyzed,  blind,  and  those  handicapped  by  age.  One  fellow  with  a 
paralyzed  right  arm  was  put  to  work  on  the  pneumatic  mailing  tube 
system,  and  is  doing  fine  work.  A  man  with  three  fingers  missing  from  one 
hand  came  in  one  day  and  asked  for  a  job.  He  was  so  down-and-out  and 
discouraged  he  was  almost  speechless.  I  couldn't  get  a  thing  out  of  him, 
so  I  told  him  to  come  back  the  next  morning.  It  developed  that  he  was  a 
married  man  with  seven  children.  After  a  talk  with  him  the  next  morning 
I  put  him  to  work  filing  keys,  at  54  cents  an  hour.  He  is  now  turning  out 
his  work  faster  and  better  than  the  man  who  thought  he  was  the  acme  of 
efficiency  in  that  department. 

It  is  our  task  to  "tune  in"  on  these  handicapped  people,  and  to  tune  in 
on  our  organization.1 

Employment  of  Handicapped  Workers  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
It  is  particularly  significant  to  find  an  organization  which  places 
such  emphasis  on  the  efficiency  of  its  personnel  as  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  does,  employing  so  large  a  number  of  "sub-standard" 
workers.  In  April,  1925,  30  per  cent  of  44,500  workers  employed 
in  the  Highland  Park  plant  were  classified  as  "physically  sub- 
standard!"   The  distribution  according  to  handicap  is  as  follows: 

1  Brooklyn,  March  13,  1926,  pp.  16-17.  Published  weekly  by  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TABLE  3.-HANDICAPPED  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  HIGHLAND 
PARK  PLANT  OF  THE  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  APRIL,  1925, 
CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  DISABILITY 


Disability 

Number 

Per  cent 

Hernia 

5,oooa 

37-9 

Fingers  amputated 

1,390 

10.6 

Bad  vision 

1,032 

7.8 

Kidney  and  bladder  troubles 

8ooa 

6.1 

Feet  or  legs  deformed  and  crippled 

735 

5.6 

Tuberculosis  and  other  serious  lung  trouble 

629 

4.8 

Stomach  ulcers,  etc. 

552 

4.2 

Rheumatism  and  arthritis 

505 

3.8 

High  blood  pressure  and  heart  defects 

4'7 

3.2 

Spine  and  back 

264 

2.0 

Hands  deformed,  crippled,  etc. 

227 

1-7 

Blind  in  one  eye 

187 

1.4 

Epileptic  and  mental  conditions 

187 

1.4 

Feet  or  legs  amputated 

152 

1.2 

Nervousness  (chorea,  shell  shock) 

122 

0.9 

Deaf,  and  deaf  and  dumb 

1 1 1 

0.8 

Toes  amputated 

104 

0.8 

Paralysis 

56 

0.4 

Blind 

51 

0.4 

Hands  amputated 

13 

O.I 

Miscellaneous 

650 

4.9 

Total 

13,184 

1 00.0 

»  Conservative  estimate;  actual  number  not  available. 

The  degree  to  which  specialization  of  process  is  carried  on  in  the 
Ford  plants,  and  the  large  number  of  simple  assembling  and  sorting 
jobs,  are  factors  which  make  possible  the  employment  of  so  large  a 
percentage  of  handicapped  workers.  But  intense  specialization  is 
not  confined  to  the  Ford  plants,  and  the  implication  seems  clear 
that  there  are  many  jobs  into  which  handicapped  persons  can  be 
fitted  if  employers  can  be  induced  to  try  them  out. 


Statistics  of  Operation  of  Agencies  in  a  Sample  Period 
The  placement  agencies  studied  were  requested  to  keep  uniform 
records  of  their  applicants  and  the  service  rendered  them  during  a 
sample  period,  in  order  to  afford  a  cross-section  of  the  work  of 
these  agencies.  The  period  selected  covered  four  weeks  and  ex- 
tended from  October  19  to  November  14,  1925,  inclusive.  These 
four  weeks,  it  was  assumed,  would  represent  a  period  of  active 
employment,  free  from  extreme  seasonal  fluctuations,  and  one 
offering  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

The  tables  presenting  the  full  tabulations  of  these  data  are  to 
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be  found  in  Appendix  A.    Only  brief  presentation  of  them  is  made 
here. 

Applicants 

Number.  The  number  of  applicants  with  whom  contact  was 
made  during  the  four-week  period  by  the  12  agencies  was  some- 
thing over  1,000.  The  21  applicants  reported  by  the  Employment 
Offices  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  represent  the 
number  for  whom  these  offices  in  New  York  City  found  jobs; 
no  records  were  obtainable  for  those  who  applied  but  were  not 
placed.  This  group,  however,  in  all  probability  did  not  number 
very  many.  The  total  of  1,046  cases  reported  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  representing  substantially  the  size  of  the  problem  now 
being  met  by  the  agencies  during  a  four-week  period  of  active 
employment.  How  these  cases  were  distributed  among  the  12 
agencies  and  how  many  were  applicants  seeking  placement  is 
shown  below  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4.-TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  APPLICANTS  IN  CONTACT  WITH  12 
AGENCIES  DURING  FOUR  WEEKS,  OCTOBER  19  TO  NOVEMBER 
14,  1925 


Purpose  of  contact 

Total 
appli- 

Per cent  of 

applicants 

to  all 

Agency 

Place- 

Other than 

Record 

ment 

placement 

not  clear 

cants 

bureaus 

Employment    Bureau   for  the  Handi- 

capped 

249 

3 

252 

24.1 

Institute   for  Crippled   and    Disabled 

Men 

234 

7 

6 

247 

23.6 

New   York  Tuberculosis   and  Health 

Association 

81 

57 

138 

13.2 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 

102 

20 

122 

1 1.7 

New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 

ing 

34 

39 

2 

75 

7.2 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

63 

63 

6.0 

American  Red  Cross 

54 

54 

5-2 

Industrial  Aid  Bureau 

45 

1 

46 

4-4 

State  Employment  Offices 

2Ia 

2Ia 

2*0 

Jewish  Social  Service  Association 

2 

7 

4 

13 

1.2 

Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 

10 

10 

O.9 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 

tion of  the  Poor 

5 

5 

0-5 

Total 

900 

56 

90 

1,046 

I  OO.O 

8  This  figure  represents  handicapped  applicants  placed, 
who  were  not  placed. 


No  record  was  obtainable  for  those 


It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  agencies,  in  filling  out  the 

statistical  cards  did  not  indicate  adequately  the  purpose  of  the 

applicants'  contact  with  the  agency.    Some  applicants  were  ap- 
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plying  for  jobs  for  the  first  time;  others  were  previous  applicants 
not  yet  placed;  still  others  were  persons  already  in  positions,  in 
some  cases  in  satisfactory  positions,  who  returned  to  the  bureau 
for  medical  advice,  or  for  consultation  concerning  their  work  or 
related  problems;  a  few  were  in  search  only  of  information  con- 
cerning vocational  training.  The  cards  filled  out  clearly  indicate 
that  of  the  i  ,046  clients  recorded  in  Table  4,  900,  or  86  per  cent, 
were  applicants  for  jobs.  The  cards  of  56  show  definitely  that  they 
did  not  seek  placement  during  the  four-week  period  studied.  For 
the  other  90  applicants  the  records  are  not  clear  as  to  whether  or 
not  placement  was  desired.  The  cards  of  some  of  these  90  appli- 
cants record  other  than  placement  service,  such  as  medical  exami- 
nation or  consultation  about  work  in  which  the  applicant  was 
already  engaged,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  place- 
ment, or  replacement  in  a  more  suitable  position,  may  not  have  been 
sought.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  placement  was  either  the  im- 
mediate or  an  underlying  purpose  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  appli- 
cants who  were  in  contact  with  the  agencies  during  the  period 
studied.  It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  comparing 
the  number  of  applicants  recorded  by  the  several  agencies,  that  this 
is  not  equally  true  of  all  the  agencies.  Whereas  finding  a  job  for  an 
applicant  out  of  work  was  the  only,  or  at  least  the  outstanding,  pur- 
pose of  some  of  the  agencies ;  the  chief  purpose  of  others,  particularly 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  and  of  the 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls,  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
client. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  two  agencies  (Employment  Bureau 
for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men)  have  much  larger  numbers  of  applicants  than  the  other 
agencies.  Together  they  account  for  very  nearly  half  of  the  total 
number,  while  the  first  four  agencies  as  listed  in  the  table  account 
for  close  to  three-quarters  of  all  the  applicants.  A  little  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  applicants  were  registered  by  the  three  general 
agencies  in  Class  I  (Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Industrial  Aid  Bureau).  Fifty- 
six  per  cent  were  clients  of  the  four1  agencies  dealing  primarily 
with  special  types  of  handicapped  applicants. 

1  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  and  New  York  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing. 
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Sex.1  Men  and  boys  greatly  outnumbered  the  women  and  girl 
applicants.  Of  the  former  there  were  740,  or  71  per  cent,  and  of 
the  latter  306,  or  29  per  cent.  Two  of  the  agencies  dealing  with 
special  types  of  handicapped  persons,  it  will  be  recalled,  limit 
their  service  to  one  sex:  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men,  to  men  and  boys;  and  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
for  Girls,  to  women  and  girls.  In  each  case  the  need  of  similarly 
specialized  services  for  the  other  sex— that  is,  of  a  specialized 
service  for  orthopedic  cases  among  women  and  girls,  and  for  mental 
and  nervous  cases  among  men  and  boys— was  emphasized  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  other  agencies. 

In  only  two  of  the  agencies  dealing  with  both  sexes,  the  New 
York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  State  Employment 
Offices,  did  women  and  girl  applicants  predominate. 

Residence.1  Three-quarters  of  all  the  applicants  resided  in 
Manhattan  or  the  Bronx;  the  other  quarter,  in  Brooklyn  and 
elsewhere.  As  indicated  by  Table  5,  all  the  cases  handled  by  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  were  residents  of  Brooklyn.  But 
these  constituted  only  31  percent  of  the  total  number  of  Brooklyn 
applicants.  Brooklyn  applicants  received  by  Manhattan  agencies 
may  object  to  applying  to  an  organization  which  gives  material 
relief,  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  or  they  may 
find  that  an  agency  in  Brooklyn,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
venience, presents  little  if  any  advantage  over  one  in  Manhattan; 
or  they  may  believe  in  the  superiority  of  agencies  dealing  with 
particular  types  of  handicapped. 

Age.2  That  the  placement  problem  handled  by  these  agencies 
is  primarily  an  adult  one  is  shown  by  Table  6.  Only  212,  or  20 
per  cent  of  all  the  applicants,  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
Of  this  group,  the  greatest  number  were  served  by  the  Vocational 
Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls,  which  started  out  to  serve  young 
women  under  twenty  years  of  age  but  which  now  makes  its  service 
accessible  to  women  and  girls  of  any  age,  and  the  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  which  handles  some  of  the  boy 
cardiac  cases  of  the  Cardiac  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of 
the  Public  Education  Association.  Much  intelligence,  it  must  be 
emphasized,  needs  to  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  training 
possibilities  of  juniors. 

1  See  Table  18,  page  99. 

2  See  Table  19,  page  100. 
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TABLE  6.-AGE  OF  APPLICANTS 


Age 

Number 

Per  cent 

Cumulative 
per  cent 

Under  20 
20  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  and  over 
No  record 

212 
251 
391 

16 

20.3 
24.0 

37-4 
16.8 

i-5 

20.3 

44-3 
81.7 
98.5 
1 00.0 

Total 

1,046 

100.0 

Approximately  45  per  cent  of  all  the  applicants  were  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  82  per  cent  were  less  than  fifty. 

Advanced  age  complicated  the  placement  problem  of  the  176,  or 
1 7  per  cent,  who  were  fifty  or  over.  Of  this  group,  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  served  the  largest  number. 

Marital  Condition.1  Contrary  to  the  impression  gained  from 
interviews,  considerably  more  than  half,  58  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cants were  single.  Of  the  427  married,  87  were  widowed,  separated 
or  divorced. 

The  married  predominated  among  the  applicants  of  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities.  All  the  cases  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association 
and  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  were 
in  this  group. 

Dependents.1  The  majority— 60  per  cent— were  without  depen- 
dents. This  was  to  be  expected,  since  a  majority  also  were  single. 
Responsibility  for  dependents,  because  it  usually  carries  with  it 
the  necessity  of  immediate  employment,  makes  proper  placement 
of  handicapped  persons  with  dependents  particularly  difficult. 
Those  with  dependents  predominated  among  applicants  of  the 
following  organizations:  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Industrial  Aid  Bureau.  All  applicants  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Association  had  dependents. 

Relief  Cases.2  Particularly  do  cases  needing  material  relief  offer 
a  serious  problem  in  the  securing  of  immediate  and  at  the  same 
time  suitable  employment. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for  whom  this  information  was 
reported  were  receiving  material  relief.  These  predominated 
among  the  applicants  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Jewish 


1  See  Table  19,  page  100. 


2  See  Table  23,  page  104. 
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Social  Service  Association  and  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  Only  13  per  cent  of  the  applicants  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  were  receiving  relief. 

Religion.1  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  999  applicants  report- 
ing their  religion  were  Catholic,  a  little  over  a  quarter  Jewish,  and 
a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  some  other  religion,  or  no  religion. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  agencies  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  their  handicapped  were  Jewish,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that  the  group  constituted  so  small  a  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  applicants.  This  opinion  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  agencies  in  securing 
suitable  and  acceptable  employment  opportunities  for  this  group. 
These  difficulties  are  caused  by  the  incompatibility  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant  with  his  desires,  and  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  employers,  particularly  Jewish  employers,  to  employ  more 
than  a  certain  percentage  of  Jewish  workers. 

Jewish  applicants  predominated  among  those  applying  to  the 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls,  which,  as  already  stated, 
had  its  origin  in  the  Jewish  Big  Sisters.  All  applicants  to  the 
Jewish  Social  Service  Association  were  Jewish.  These  agencies 
handled  only  85  of  the  285  Jewish  applicants  during  the  four-week 
period. 

Ability  to  Speak  English.1  Placement  agents  expressed  the 
opinion  that  inability  to  speak  English  made  placement  difficult. 
The  records  revealed  that  only  22,  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  1,045  appli- 
cants reporting  on  this  item  could  not  speak  English.  Ten  of 
these  applied  to  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

Education.2  Sixty,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  980  applicants  for  whom 
the  extent  of  their  education  was  reported  had  not  attended 
grammar  school ;  72  per  cent  had  attended  grammar  school  only, 
17  per  cent  high  school  and  5  per  cent  college.  The  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  cases  which  had  not 
attended  grammar  school;  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association, 
second;  and  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association, 
third. 

The  largest  numbers  of  applicants  who  had  attended  college 
applied  to  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  and  the 
New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Sources  of  Referral.3    A  little  more  than  one-third,  35  per  cent, 

1See  Table  20,  page  101.     2  See  Table  21,  page  102.     8See  Table  22,  page  103. 
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of  all  the  applicants  were  referred  to  the  agencies  from  medical 
sources— hospitals,  sanatoriums,  clinics  and  private  physicians. 
Approximately  29  per  cent  came  from  other  social  agencies.  The  re- 
maining 36  per  cent  were  distributed  over  several  sources.  The 
State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  account  for  8  per  cent,  and  other  employment 
bureaus  for  but  3  per  cent. 

Over  two-thirds  of  all  the  applicants  referred  from  medical 
sources  were  registered  by  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handi- 
capped, the  official  placement  service  for  33  hospitals. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  referred  to  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  and  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  applicants  registered  by  these  two  agencies. 

All  the  clients  of  the  American  Red  Cross  came  from  other 
departments  of  the  organization.  A  majority  of  the  applicants  of 
two  of  the  other  employment  departments  of  case-work  agencies, 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Association,  also  came  from  other  departments  of  their  respective 
organizations. 

Diagnosis  Received.1  Diagnoses  were  reported  as  received  from 
a  little  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  applicants.  But,  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  the  dates  of  all  these  diagnoses  were  by  no  means 
recent. 

For  none  of  the  46  applicants  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  was 
any  information  recorded  as  to  the  receipt  of  a  diagnosis.  Inter- 
views indicated  that  a  diagnosis  was  never  requested. 

For  250  of  the  252  applicants  registered  by  the  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  diagnoses  were  received;  and  for 
53  of  the  54  applicants  registered  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Interviews,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that,  although  medical 
records  on  regular  cases  of  the  latter  organization  were  available, 
they  were  seldom  consulted  by  the  placement  workers.  Con- 
ferences with  case  workers  about  particular  cases,  it  was  stated, 
aided  the  placement  workers  in  interpreting  the  work  tolerance  of 
those  cases. 

The  fact  that  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
required  every  one  of  its  cases  to  be  examined  by  its  staff  physician 
makes  it  of  little  significance  that  the  Association  received  no 

1  See  Table  23,  page  104. 
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diagnosis  for  84  of  its  138  cases.  This  agency  was  the  only  one,  it 
will  be  recalled,  which  employed  a  staff  physician. 

Under  Medical  Care.1  The  necessity  for  close  co-operation  be- 
tween the  agencies  and  hospitals  and  clinics  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  applicants  were  reported  as  under 
medical  care.  Members  of  this  group  were  registered  by  each  of 
the  12  bureaus.  However,  in  only  three  agencies,  the  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  and  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  did  applicants  under  medical  care  predominate 
over  those  not  under  such  care. 

Dominant  Handicap.2  Table  7  distributes  the  applicants  into 
seven  groups  according  to  their  dominant  handicap.  The  first 
three  classes  listed— the  crippled,  the  mental,  nervous  and  be- 
havioristic  cases,  and  the  tuberculous— make  up  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number. 

TABLE  7.-DOMINANT  HANDICAP  OF  APPLICANTS 


Handicap 

Number 

Per  cent 

Crippled 

312 

29.8 

Mental,  nervous  and  behavioristic 

197 

18.8 

Tuberculous 

151 

14.4 

Defective  in  hearing 

73 

7-5 

Cardiac 

75 

7.2 

Blind  or  afflicted  with  other  eye  trouble 

32 

3-i 

Other 

201 

19.2 

Total 

1,046 

1 00.0 

The  extent  to  which  the  four  agencies  specializing  in  particular 
types  of  the  handicapped  occupy  the  field  for  that  group,  and  some 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  duplication  exists,  is  given  by  the 
following  facts.  In  considering  these  statements,  however,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  dominant  handi- 
caps. 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  handled  218,  or 
approximately  70  per  cent,  of  the  crippled  cases;  the  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  29,  or  9.3  per  cent;  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  27,  or  8.7  per  cent.  Every  other  agency 
except  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  counted  one 
or  more  cripples  among  its  applicants. 


1  See  Table  23,  page  104. 


*See  Table  24,  page  105. 
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The  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  is  credited 
with  125,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  tuberculous  cases;  and  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  with  15,  or  approximately 
1  o  per  cent.  These  1 5,  it  was  stated,  may  have  been  positive  sputum 
cases  and  therefore  not  eligible  to  the  Vocational  Service  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

Of  the  197  in  the  mental,  nervous  and  behavioristic  group,  1 19, 
or  60  per  cent,  were  served  by  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
for  Girls,  30,  or  1 5  per  cent,  by  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  27,  or  14  per  cent,  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  remaining  21  cases  were  distributed  among  six  of  the  other 
nine  bureaus. 

Of  the  78  defective  hearing  cases,  65,  or  83  per  cent,  were  enrolled 
by  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  and  six,  or 
8  percent,  of  these  cases  by  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau.  The  re- 
maining seven  cases  were  distributed  among  five  of  the  other 
10  agencies. 

Cardiac  applicants  were  accepted  by  all  but  three  agencies,  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  handling  43,  or  57  per 
cent,  of  these  cases  and  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  19,  or  25  per  cent. 

Of  those  afflicted  with  blindness  and  other  eye  trouble,  22,  or  69 
per  cent,  applied  to  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau.  The  remaining  10 
were  distributed  among  six  of  the  other  1 1  bureaus. 

Of  the  applicants  afflicted  with  "other"  handicaps,  132,  or  66 
per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  2 1,  or  10  per  cent,  to  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
The  remaining  48  cases  were  distributed  among  the  other  10  bu- 
reaus. 

Secondary  Handicap.1  Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  appli- 
cants according  to  secondary  handicap.  But  since  this  table  is 
based  to  a  greater  extent  than  Table  7  on  the  judgment  of  place- 
ment workers  rather  than  on  records  of  diagnoses,  which  were 
lacking,  the  information  is  subject  to  more  error  than  that  re- 
ceived for  dominant  handicap. 

A  large  majority  of  the  applicants,  69  per  cent,  to  be  exact, 
were  not  reported  as  having  a  secondary  handicap.    This  is  contrary 
to  opinions  expressed  by  placement  workers  interviewed.    Repre- 
sentatives of  several  of  the  agencies  testified  that  a  physical 
1  See  Table  25,  page  106. 
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handicap  usually  induced  a  mental  one,  and  that  this  fact  made 
suitable  placement  difficult. 


TABLE  8.-SECONDARY  HANDICAP  OF  APPLICANTS 

Secondary  handicap 

Number  of 
applicants 

Per  cent 

Mental,  nervous  and  behavioristic 

89 

8.5 

Crippled 

52 

5.0 

Tuberculous 

21 

2.0 

Defective  in  hearing 

19 

1.8 

Blind  or  afflicted  with  other  eye  trouble 

19 

1.8 

Cardiac 

10 

1.0 

Other 

114 

10.9 

None 

722 

69.0 

Total 

1,046 

1 00.0 

Occupational  Training  after  Disability}  Over  three-quarters  of 
the  934  applicants  reporting  on  this  item  had  received  no  train- 
ing after  their  disability.  Of  the  less  than  one-quarter  who  did  re- 
ceive training,  the  largest  number  were  trained  for  skilled  trades; 
the  second  largest  number,  for  office  work. 

TABLE  9.-OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING    RECEIVED    BY  APPLICANTS 
AFTER  DISABILITY 


Occupational  training 

Number  of 
applicants 

Per  cent 

Skilled  trades 

Office 

Professional  and  technical 

Assembling,  packing,  sorting  and  similar  processes 

Selling,  canvassing,  collecting,  etc. 

Hotels,  institutions  and  restaurants 

Building  maintenance 

Chauffeurs,  drivers,  helpers  and  stable  hands 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Other 

None 

No  record 

70 
65 

17 
16 
6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

19 

732 

112 

6.7 
6.2 
1.6 

1-5 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 

O.I 

1.8 
70.0 
10.7 

Total 

1,046 

1 00.0 

A  greater  percentage  of  applicants  were  reported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  as  having  received  training  after  disability  than 
by  any  other  agency.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  restriction  of  this 
bureau's  applicants  to  ex-service  men,  many  of  whom,  the  place- 
ment worker  stated,  had  received  training  through  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau. 

1  See  Table  26,  page  107. 
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Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  the  Vocational  Adjustment 
Bureau  for  Girls  reporting  on  this  item  had  received  training  after 
disability,  mostly  in  office  work.  Approximately  34  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  of  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
and  27  per  cent  of  those  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  were  reported  as  having  been  trained  after  disability.  In 
both  the  latter  instances  the  largest  number  of  applicants  were 
trained  in  skilled  trades.  An  extremely  small  percentage,  only  4 
per  cent,  of  the  applicants  of  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the 
Handicapped  had  received  training  after  disability. 

Service  to  Applicants 
Visits  of  Applicants  to  Bureaus.1  The  1,046  applicants  made  at 
least  1,939  visits  to  the  bureaus;  for  19  applicants,  the  number  of 
visits  was  not  recorded,  and  for  24  applicants  the  only  contact 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  figures  was  made  by  mail  or 
telephone.  As  indicated  by  Table  10,  below,  over  half  of  the 
applicants  made  but  one  visit.  A  little  more  than  one-fifth  made 
two  visits,  and  3  per  cent  over  five  visits. 


TABLE  10.-APPLICANTS 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  NUMBER  OF  VISITS  TO 
AGENCIES 

Visits 

Number  of 
applicants 

Per  cent 

1  visit 

2  visits 

3  visits 

4  visits 

5  visits 

6  visits  or  over 

No  visit 
No  record 

565 

218 

100 

66 

18 

36 

24 
19 

54.0 
20.9 
9.6 
6.3 
i-7 
34 

2.3 
1.8 

Total 

1,046 

1 00.0 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  and  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  stand  out  as  having  received  the 
largest  number  of  visits  from  applicants.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
latter  of  these  agencies  to  request  applicants  to  return  each  day 
until  a  position  is  secured.  The  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  applicants  not  to  return  to 
the  office  each  day,  but  promised  to  telephone,  telegraph  or  send  a 

1  See  Table  27,  page  108. 
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special  delivery  letter  in  case  a  suitable  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment was  secured. 

As  indicated  by  Table  1 i,  1,566,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the  visits  were 
made  to  apply  for  work;  12  per  cent,  to  report  whether  applicants 
had  secured  the  positions  to  which  the  agency  had  referred  them 
or  to  tell  how  they  were  getting  along;  4  percent,  to  secure  advice 
concerning  the  present  job;  and  3.5  per  cent,  for  other  purposes. 

TABLE  11. -PURPOSE  OF  VISITS  MADE  BY  APPLICANTS  TO  AGENCI ES 


To 

secure 

job 

To  secure 

To 

Agency 

advice 
concerning 

report 
to 

Other 

Total 
visits 

present  job 

bureau 

Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 

470 

18 

61 

8 

557 

Employment    Bureau    for    the    Handi- 

capped 

526 

7 

533 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 

174 

32 

30 

25 

261 

New    York    Tuberculosis    and    Health 

Association 

95 

3 

92 

8 

198 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

119 

3 

4 

1 

127 

New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 

ing 

36 

8 

32 

22 

Q8 

Industrial  Aid  Bureau 

57 

57 

American  Red  Cross 

51 

51 

State  Employment  Offices 

22 

22 

Jewish  Social  Service  Association 

12 

2 

5 

19 

Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 

14 

14 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor 

2 

2 

Total 

1,566 

76 

228 

69 

1,939 

Per  cent  of  total 

80.8 

3.9 

11 .8 

3-5 

1 00.0 

Referral  for  Medical  Service.1  Only  7 1 ,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cants were  reported  as  having  been  referred  to  hospitals  or  clinics 
for  medical  service.  The  largest  number  were  referred  by  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped.  All  but  four  of  the 
agencies  (American  Red  Cross,  State  Employment  Offices,  Voca- 
tional Service  for  Juniors  and  Industrial  Aid  Bureau)  are  recorded 
as  having  referred  applicants  for  medical  service.  Since  a  staff 
physician  was  provided  by  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  who  examined  every  one  of  its  cases  on  registration 
and  periodically  thereafter,  its  record  of  20  referrals  for  medical 
care  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  other  agencies. 

Referral  for  Training}  A  negligible  number  of  cases — only  38, 
or  4  per  cent — were  referred  for  training.  The  New  York  League 

1See  Table  28,  page  109. 
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for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  referred  the  largest  number,  14.  This 
represents  19  per  cent  of  the  cases  applying  there  during  the  period. 
The  next  largest  number,  12,  is  credited  to  the  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment Bureau  for  Girls.  Only  seven  of  the  247  cases  handled  by  the 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  were  referred  for  training. 
No  referrals  for  training  were  recorded  by  the  following:  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  Industrial  Aid  Bureau,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  State  Employment  Offices,  Vocational  Service 
for  Juniors,  Jewish  Social  Service  Association. 

Referral  for  Social  Service.1  Service  to  applicants  by  referring 
them  to  other  agencies  which  might  fill  certain  of  their  needs  was  re- 
ported for  57,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  applicants.  The  largest  number  of 
these  referrals  was  made  by  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men. 

Visits  to  Applicants'  Homes.2  Scarcely  any  home  visiting  is  done 
by  the  agencies.  Only  25  visits  were  recorded  by  all  the  agen- 
cies. The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  made  six; 
the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  five;  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  three;  the  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  one;  and  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  made  10  visits  for  two  applicants. 

Visits  to  Employers  to  Get  Jobs}  A  total  of  223  visits  to  em- 
ployers during  the  period  studied  were  reported  by  the  agencies. 
These  were  made  in  the  interest  of  only  89  applicants.  For  57 
applicants,  one  visit  each  was  made;  for  eight  applicants,  two; 
for  24  applicants,  three  or  more. 

The  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  made  the 
largest  number  of  visits — 165  for  44  applicants;  the  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  the  next  largest — 27  for  26  applicants. 

No  visits  to  employers  were  recorded  by  the  Employment  Bureau 
for  the  Handicapped,  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau,  the  State  Em- 
ployment Offices,  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Letters  to  Employers  to  Get  Jobs*  For  17  per  cent  of  the  1,046 
applicants,  463  letters  were  written.  For  102  applicants,  one  letter 
each  was  written;  for  25  applicants,  two;  for  51  applicants,  three 
or  more. 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  exceeded  all  the 

1  See  Table  28,  page  109.  *  See  Table  29,  page  1 10. 

3  See  Table  30,  page  in.  4  See  Table  31,  page  112. 
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other  agencies  in  its  effort  to  get  jobs  through  letters.  It  sent  out 
350  letters  for  96  applicants.  For  two  of  these,  it  sent  15  letters 
each;  and  for  one,  25  letters. 

A  considerable  number  of  letters  were  also  written  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities.     It  wrote  45  letters  for  39  applicants. 

Telephone  Calls  to  Get  Jobs.1  Telephoning  to  employers  is  one 
of  the  chief  methods  of  securing  jobs.  For  a  little  over  half  of  the 
applicants,  a  total  of  2,108  telephone  calls  were  made  to  get  them 
jobs.  For  55  applicants,  over  10  calls  each  were  made,  and  for  one 
applicant  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  records 
as  many  as  51  telephone  calls. 

The  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  made  a  total  of 
1,539  calls  for  220  of  its  252  applicants,  or  73  per  cent  of  the  total 
made  by  all  the  agencies. 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  made  183  calls 
for  117  of  its  247  applicants. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls  made  128  calls  for 
84  of  its  122  applicants. 

No  telephone  calls  whatever  were  reported  by  the  Industrial 
Aid  Bureau,  the  State  Employment  Offices,  the  Vocational  Service 
for  Juniors  or  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association. 

Placement.2  For  385,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  total  1,046  appli- 
cants, or  43  per  cent  of  the  900  recorded  as  in  search  of  work,  the 
agencies  reported  placement  in  positions  in  which  the  applicant 
worked  at  least  one  full  day.  Too  much,  however,  must  not  be 
claimed  for  this  record  of  placement.  Some  of  the  applicants  may 
have  been  placed  more  or  less  permanently.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  may  have  worked  for  the  one  day  only.  They  may  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  their  job  or  their  employer  may  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  them.  Also,  some  of  the  jobs  may  have  been 
temporary  to  begin  with,  though  it  is  probable  that  few  were  as 
temporary  as  one  day.  To  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
duration  of  placements  seemed  impracticable.  Of  the  385  appli- 
cants placed,  29,  or  7.5  per  cent,  were  placed  during  the  four-week 
period  more  than  once.  Of  these,  26  were  placed  twice;  two, 
three  times;  and  one,  four  times.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any 
generalizations  about  these  repeated  placements.  Too  many 
elements  enter  into  them.    Altogether,  418  placements  were  made. 

The  number  of  applicants  placed  by  each  of  the  agencies  is 
shown  in  Table  12.    In  considering  the  number  placed,  the  charac- 

1  See  Table  32,  page  113.  2  See  Table  33,  page  1 14. 
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ter  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  various  agencies  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  For  example,  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  may  have  numbered  among 
its  1 38  clients  with  whom  contact  was  made  during  the  four-week 
period,  as  many  as  57  who  were  already  in  positions,  who  returned 
for  re-examination  by  the  staff  physician.  There  were  also  some 
among  the  cases  handled  by  several  of  the  other  agencies  who 
were  already  in  positions  and  who  returned  during  this  period  for 
advice  as  to  continuance  in  their  present  employment  or  for  some 
other  purpose  than  to  secure  placement.  For  this  reason  we  have 
not  included  in  Table  12  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  appli- 
cants placed  with  the  number  making  contact  with  the  bureau 
during  the  period.1 


TABLE  12. 


-APPLICANTS    PLACED,    DISTRIBUTED   ACCORDING   TO 
AGENCY 


Agency 

Applicants 
placed 

Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped 

Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 

American  Red  Cross 

New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

State  Employment  Offices 

New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

Industrial  Aid  Bureau 

Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 

Jewish  Social  Service  Association 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

103 

98 

54 

29 

21 

21 

18 

i8a 

17 

3 

2 

1 

Total 

385 

a  Nine  in  own  workshop. 

Handicaps  of  Applicants  Placed.2  Of  the  385  applicants  placed, 
Table  1 3  shows  that  the  largest  group  were  those  whose  dominant 
handicap  was  orthopedic.  Naturally  most  of  the  placements  of 
these  cases,  66  per  cent,  were  made  by  the  Institute  for  Crippled 
and  Disabled  Men. 

The  next  largest  number  placed,  88,  were  mental,  nervous  and 


1  It  seems  probable  that  except  in  four  cases,  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Vocational  Adjustment 
Bureau  for  Girls,  and  Jewish  Social  Service  Association,  the  number  of  applicants 
coming  for  other  purposes  than  placement  was  negligible.  See  discussion  of  Table 
4,  page  62. 

2  See  Table  34,  page  1 1 5. 
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behavioristic  cases.     Over  three-fifths  of  these  were  applicants 
of  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls. 


TABLE  13.-DOMINANT  HANDICAP  OF  APPLICANTS  PLACED 


Handicap 


Per  cent 


Crippled 

Mental,  nervous  and  behavioristic 

Cardiac 

Tuberculous 

Defective  in  hearing 

Blind  or  afflicted  with  other  eye  trouble 

Other 

Total 


Occupations  in  Which  Applicants  Were  Placed)-  As  shown  in 
Table  14,  assembling,  packing,  sorting  and  similar  occupations 
were  those  in  which  the  largest  number  (131  out  of  385,  or  34  per 
cent)  in  any  of  the  1 5  occupational  groups  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study  were  placed.  The  next  largest  number,  50,  or  13 
per  cent,  were  placed  in  building  maintenance  occupations.  Forty- 
two,  or  1 1  per  cent,  were  placed  in  office  work,  and  39,  or  10  per 
cent,  in  skilled  trades. 


TABLE  14.-OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  APPLICANTS  WERE  PLACED 

Occupation 

Applicants 
placed 

Per  cent 

Assembling,  packing,  sorting  and  similar  processes 

131 

34.0 

Building  maintenance 

50 

13.0 

Office 

42 

10.9 

Skilled  trades 

39 

10. 1 

Hotels,  institutions  and  restaurants 

3i 

8.0 

Selling,  canvassing,  collecting,  operating  news- 

stands, etc. 

25 

6.5 

Messenger 

21 

5-5 

Common  labor 

12 

3-' 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

7 

1.8 

Odd  jobs 

7 

1.8 

Apprenticeship  in  skilled  trades 

3 

0.8 

Chauffeurs,  drivers,  helpers  and  stable  hands 

2 

0.5 

Professional  and  technical 

1 

0.3 

Rapid  transit 

1 

0.3 

Other 

1 1 

2.9 

No  record 

2 

0.5 

Total 

385 

1 00.0 

1  See  Table  35,  page  1 16. 
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Applicants  Placed,  Distributed  According  to  Occupation  and 
Handicap.  The  outstanding  facts  about  the  occupations  in  which 
the  various  types  of  handicapped  cases  were  placed  are  as  follows : 

Of  the  blind  and  those  afflicted  with  other  eye  trouble,  the 
largest  number  placed  in  any  one  of  the  occupational  groups  were 
placed  in  that  classed  as  "selling/'  This  classification  includes 
the  operation  of  news-stands.  Licenses  for  this  purpose  were  pro- 
cured by  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau. 

More  of  the  cardiac  applicants  were  placed  in  assembling,  pack- 
ing, sorting  and  similar  jobs  than  in  any  other  group  of  jobs. 
It  was  in  this  group  of  jobs  also  that  the  largest  number  of  cripples 
were  placed.  Building  maintenance,  office  work  and  messenger 
jobs  were  other  occupations  in  which  the  next  largest  numbers 
of  orthopedic  applicants  secured  employment. 

Skilled  trades  and  jobs  of  an  assembling  nature  claimed  most  of 
the  defective  hearing  applicants  placed. 

Assembling  jobs  also  prevailed  among  those  obtained  for  mental, 
nervous  and  behavioristic,  and  formerly  tuberculous  applicants. 
These  jobs  also  rank  second  in  number  among  those  secured  for 
applicants  afflicted  with  "other"  handicaps,  building  maintenance 
jobs  ranking  first. 

Wage  Rates  of  Those  Placed.  One  hundred  and  forty-three,  or 
41  per  cent,  of  the  353  applicants  placed  for  whom  information  on 
wage  rates  is  available  received  between  $15  and  $20  per  week. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one,  or  34  per  cent,  received  between  $10 
and  $  1 5.  Only  21  applicants  received  a  weekly  wage  as  high  as 
$25;    14  received  less  than  $10. 

TABLE  16.-APPLICANTS    PLACED,    DISTRIBUTED   ACCORDING    TO 
WEEKLY  WAGE  RATE  AND  SEX 


Weekly  wage  rate 

Total 

Sex 

Less 
than  $10 

$10 
to  $14 

$15 
to  $19 

$20 
to  $24 

$25 
and  over 

No 

record 

applicants 
placed 

Male 
Female 

8 
6 

56 
65 

118 

25 

52 

2 

21 

26 

5 

281 
103 

Total 

14 

121 

'43 

54 

21 

31 

384- 

One  card  missing. 


Women  and  girls  received  much  lower  rates  than  those  paid 
to  men  and  boys. 
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Applicants  Placed,  Distributed  According  to  Occupation  and 
Weekly  Wage  Rate.  The  great  bulk  of  assembling,  sorting  and 
similar  jobs,  1 10  out  of  122  for  whom  wages  are  known— those  in' 
which  more  cardiac,  crippled,  mental  and  tuberculous  cases  were 
placed  than  in  any  other  occupation— paid  between  $10  and  $20 
per  week. 

More  jobs  in  the  building  maintenance  group  paid  between  $20 
and  $25  than  in  any  other  of  the  occupational  groups.  And  at 
least  34  out  of  the  42  office  jobs  in  which  applicants  were  placed 
paid  less  than  $20  per  week. 

Building  maintenance  and  skilled  trades  are  the  two  groups  in 
which  the  largest  number  of  placements  were  made  paying  $25  a 
week  or  over.  The  number  of  placements,  however,  is  very  small— 
six  in  building  maintenance  and  five  in  skilled  trades. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Weekly  Wage  Rates  of  Cases  Placed  by  Each 
of  the  12  Agencies.1  Only  10  of  the  385  cases  placed  were  reported 
employed  less  than  seven  hours  a  day.  Two  of  the  9  for  which 
wage  rates  were  reported  received  less  than  $10  per  week;  three, 
between  $10  and  $15;  and  four,  between  $15  and  $20.  Six  of  the 
9  were  applicants  of  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped. 

Six  agencies  made  the  largest  number  of  their  placements  on 
which  wage  rates  were  reported,  in  the  $15  to  $19  group.  The 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  placed  more  applicants 
than  any  other  agency  in  the  $25  and  over  group. 

Investigation  of  Jobs  in  Which  Applicants  Were  Placed.  Of 
the  418  jobs  in  which  applicants  were  placed,  279  were  recorded  as 
investigated ;  2492  were  reported  as  investigated  before  placement, 
1  o  after  placement  and  20  at  some  time,  but  whether  before  or  after 
placement  is  uncertain. 

1  See  Table  36,  page  1 17. 

2  Includes  1 1 1  reported  by  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  many 
of  which  were  investigated  prior  to  1925. 
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VI 

REVIEW  OF  THE  TWELVE  PLACEMENT  AGENCIES 

Agencies  Serving  the  Handicapped  Only  Incidentally 
(Class  III) 

PLACEMENT  agencies  such  as  the  Employment  Offices  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Voca- 
tional Service  for  Juniors,  which  operate  primarily  for  the 
able-bodied  and  serve  the  handicapped  only  incidentally,  present  a 
large  advantage  on  the  side  of  jobs.  These  agencies  have  a  cli- 
entele of  employers  whose  demand  for  able-bodied  workers,  in 
some  measure,  undoubtedly,  they  have  satisfied.  In  normal  times 
they  are  likely  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  jobs.  Some  of  these 
may  be  suitable  for  a  handicapped  applicant.  To  refer  the  latter 
to  an  employer  for  an  interview,  to  convince  him  of  the  appli- 
cant's qualifications,  and  to  overcome  any  prejudice  he  may  have 
in  relation  to  the  employment  of  the  handicapped,  may  be  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  agencies  in  this  class.  But  against 
this  advantage  are  to  be  measured  the  following  disadvantages. 
Agencies  in  this  class  make  no  special  provision  for  obtaining  a 
diagnosis  of  the  handicapped  applicant's  condition  and  interpret- 
ing it  in  terms  of  work  tolerance.  Nor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  one  of  the  two  agencies  of  this 
class  included  in  the  study,  do  they  follow  up  the  applicant  after 
placement.  These  disadvantages,  it  seems  to  us,  outweigh  the 
aforesaid  advantage  and  present  an  argument  for,  first,  the  referral 
of  handicapped  cases  requiring  medical,  psychiatric  or  social  ser- 
vice which  apply  to  the  agencies  in  Class  1 1 1  to  some  specialized 
service  or  services  for  this  group,  and  second,  the  development  of 
some  technique  of  co-operation  between  such  specialized  service  or 
services  and  the  agencies  in  Class  III  for  the  exchange  of  unfilled 
and  suitable  vacancies. 

Any  applicant,  however,  whose  handicap  is  such  that  he  may  be 
adequately  served  by  the  agencies  in  Class  1 1 1  should  be  allowed 
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to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  these  agencies.  To  confine  him 
to  a  service  dealing  only  with  the  handicapped  might  be  detri- 
mental to  his  morale. 

Agencies  Maintained  by  Case- Work  Organizations  Primarily 
for  Their  Own  Clients  (Class  II) 

Self-Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association. 
Of  the  three  agencies  in  this  class,  the  Self-Support  Department  of 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association  presents  a  unique  service 
(placement  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense)  and  one  that  is  not 
being  duplicated.  It  fills  a  real  though  necessarily  exceedingly 
limited  need.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  handicapped  cases  of 
the  Association  are  handled  through  its  Self-Support  Department. 
This  small  percentage  is  to  be  explained  first  by  the  fact  that  only 
cases  not  referable  to  other  agencies  for  training  or  placement  are 
handled  by  this  agency.  The  experience  of  the  Self-Support 
Department  has  made  the  Association  very  conscious  of  the  negli- 
gible number  of  its  handicapped  cases  which  can  be  served  by  this 
Department.  The  Association  therefore  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  having  its  case  visitors  use  every  possible  effort  to  find,  through 
existing  training  and  placement  agencies,  suitable  employment  for 
their  handicapped  before  referring  them  to  the  Self-Support 
Department.  But  in  many  instances  the  service  given  by  these 
training  and  placement  agencies  to  such  cases  has  seemed  to  the 
Association  so  far  from  satisfactory  that  it  is  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  creating  resources  for  the  placement  of  its  handicapped 
applicants.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  that  Mr.  Leavitt  was 
planning  to  study  for  the  Association  when  the  present  survey  was 
undertaken. 

Desirable  as  it  might  be  to  establish  a  service  comparable  to  that 
exemplified  by  the  Self-Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Association  for  the  very  small  percentage  of  handicapped 
persons  of  all  groups  susceptible  to  this  type  of  rehabilitation,  the 
money  required  and  the  type  of  staff  qualified  to  conduct  such  an 
enterprise  are  two  factors  which  make  a  more  wide-spread  develop- 
ment of  it  far  from  feasible  at  this  time. 

Employment  Department  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  amount  of  placement  work  for  the 
handicapped  carried  on  directly  by  this  agency  is  very  small.  It 
handled  only  five  handicapped  applicants  during  the  four-week 
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period  covered  by  the  statistics  obtained.  All  of  these  had  applied 
to  the  Department  prior  to  the  period  studied. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  organization,  it  will  be  remembered,  to 
refer  its  handicapped  applicants  in  need  of  employment  to  existing 
placement  agencies  for  this  group.  However,  since  these  agencies 
often  fail  to  secure  partially  or  totally  supporting  jobs  for  such 
clients  or  sometimes  any  job  at  all,  the  Association  feels  the 
necessity  of  making  an  effort  itself  to  place  them  in  order  to  keep 
the  monetary  assistance  given  them  within  prescribed  limits. 

The  question  raised  by  the  employment  work  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  one  which  also  pertains 
to  that  of  the  next  agency  to  be  discussed,  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Should  any  organization 
administering  material  relief  carry  on  an  employment  service, 
however  limited  that  service  may  be? 

Employment  Bureau  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  statistical  study  records  for  this  agency 
54  applicants,  of  whom  all  but  one  were  men  and  boys.  Every 
applicant  was  referred  to  the  Bureau  by  some  other  department  of 
the  organization,  and  four-fifths  were  receiving  material  relief. 
Exactly  half  of  the  cases  were  afflicted  with  a  mental  or  nervous 
condition.  The  other  half  were  distributed  among  the  other  classes 
of  handicapped.  Twenty-nine,  or  54  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
were  placed.  Building  maintenance,  assembling,  hotel  and  res- 
taurant jobs  were  the  occupational  groups  in  which  the  largest 
numbers  secured  positions. 

Absence  of  any  specialized  agency  for  placing  men  and  boys 
afflicted  with  mental  or  nervous  disorders,  the  number  of  place- 
ments reported  by  this  agency  and  its  operation  by  an  organi- 
zation giving  material  relief  are  factors  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  any  consideration  of  its  work.  The  last  of  these  will  be 
discussed  later.1 

Agencies  Limited  to  the  Handicapped  (Class  I) 
Of  the  agencies  whose  service  is  limited  to  the  handicapped, 
we  shall  discuss  first  two  of  the  three  general  ones:  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Placement  Department 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  The  third,  the  Handicap 
Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau,  which  has  been  dis- 

1  See  pages  91-93. 
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continued,  will  be  omitted  here,  as  its  experience  was  not  par- 
ticularly significant. 

Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped.  As  already  stated, 
this  Bureau  is  the  official  placement  agency  for  33  member  hospi- 
tals and  clinics  which  contribute  to  its  support,  and,  except  for 
cardiac  persons,  it  extends  its  service  only  to  those  referred  to  it 
by  member  hospitals. 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  largest  number  of  cases  handled 
by  any  of  the  agencies  was  reported  by  the  Employment  Bureau  for 
the  Handicapped.  This  number  amounted  to  252,  of  whom  a 
little  over  50  per  cent  had  not  applied  to  the  Bureau  prior  to  the 
period  studied.  Applicants  were  distributed  in  all  groups  of 
handicaps.  The  majority,  however,  fell  into  the  class  designated 
as  "other."  This  is  made  up  of  many  disease  handicaps,  such  as 
arthritis,  anemia,  cancer,  diabetes  and  so  on.  Moreover,  28  per 
cent  of  the  cases  were  afflicted  with  secondary  handicaps,  distrib- 
uted among  all  seven  classes.  And  finally,  about  29  per  cent  were 
fifty  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  failure  of  the  Bureau  to  refer  the  crippled,  formerly  tuber- 
culous, hard  of  hearing,  and  mental  and  nervous  cases  among  girls 
and  women  to  the  agencies  especially  organized  for  placing  these 
particular  types  of  handicapped  persons  may  be  explained  by  its 
feeling  of  obligation  to  place  all  applicants  referred  to  it  by  its 
member  hospitals. 

For  103,  or  41  per  cent,  of  its  249  applicants  for  jobs  the  Bureau 
found  positions.  The  largest  numbers  were  placed  in  building 
maintenance  jobs,  in  assembling,  sorting  and  similar  processes, 
and  in  hotel,  restaurant  and  institutional  positions.  This  Bureau 
placed  more  persons,  but  not  a  larger  proportion  of  them,  at  $25  a 
week  or  over  than  any  other  of  the  agencies. 

And  the  1,539  telephone  calls  made  by  the  Bureau  to  get  jobs 
for  its  applicants  (for  55  of  whom  it  made  more  than  10  calls  each, 
and  for  one  of  whom  it  made  51)  indicate  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau  to  be  of  service  to  its  applicants. 

That  a  staff  of  but  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  clerical  assistant, 
could  handle  such  a  quantity  of  work  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guard its  quality  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Subsequent,  however, 
to  the  field  investigation  of  this  study,  a  third  worker  was  em- 
ployed exclusively  for  cardiac  applicants. 

Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.    As 
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already  indicated,  this  agency  was  not  included  in  Class  II,  which 
consists  of  placement  services  operated  by  case-work  organizations 
primarily  for  their  own  clients,  as  its  service  is  available  to  any 
handicapped  applicant  residing  in  Brooklyn. 

Sixty-three  applicants  for  employment  were  recorded  by  this 
agency  during  the  period  for  which  records  were  kept.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  had  applied  prior  to  this  period;  approximately  the 
same  proportion  were  married;  and  a  similar  proportion  had 
dependents.  Only  eight,  however,  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
were  receiving  material  relief.  All  seven  classes  of  handicaps  were 
represented  in  the  63  cases,  but  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
class  were  cripples.  Eighteen  of  the  cases  were  placed,  12  in 
assembling  or  sorting  jobs.  Nine  of  the  18  were  placed  in  the 
industrial  workshop,  laundry  or  woodyard  maintained  by  the 
Bureau.  These  offer  opportunity  for  testing  the  ability  of  appli- 
cants to  work  and  at  the  same  time  fill  a  therapeutic  need. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  feature  of  this  agency's  work  is  the 
co-operation  it  has  secured  from  Brooklyn  employers.  They 
predominate  among  the  members  of  the  committee  governing  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  handicap  which  association  with  an  organi- 
zation giving  material  relief  imposes  upon  any  employment  service 
must  not  be  minimized  in  this  instance.  The  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation,  one  of  the  two  state  departments  which  referred  to 
the  Placement  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  22 
applicants  during  the  period  studied,  testifies  that  self-respect- 
ing applicants  are  loath  to  go  to  this  agency,  and  that  the  State 
Bureau  itself  feels  some  reluctance  in  sending  them. 

According  to  the  statistics,  all  the  applicants  registered  by  the 
Bureau  resided  in  Brooklyn.  But  these  make  up  only  31  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  Brooklyn  cases  registered  by  the 
12  agencies  keeping  the  records  for  the  period  studied.  The  fact 
that  69  per  cent  of  the  Brooklyn  cases  came  to  Manhattan 
agencies  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  Brooklyn  needs  a  place- 
ment service  for  the  handicapped.  To  this  question,  however, 
available  data  give  no  conclusive  answer.  Two  of  the  desiderata 
of  placement  work  are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  first 
of  these  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the 
applicant  near  his  home.  The  second  is  that  employment  offices 
should  be  easily  accessible  to  applicants.  Another  factor  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  question  is  the  type  of  placement  service 
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available  in  Manhattan  and  the  relation  between  it  and  that  in 
Brooklyn.  Certainly,  if  one  is  maintained  in  Brooklyn,  it  should 
function  in  close  co-operation  with  the  agencies  in  Manhattan. 

Three  factors  which  present  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  placement 
service  for  the  handicapped  in  Brooklyn  are:  (i)  the  large  number 
of  social  agencies  in  Brooklyn,  many  of  which  must  be  concerned 
with  the  handicapped;  (2)  the  fact  that  such  a  service  is  already 
operating  and  (3)  the  co-operation  it  has  won  from  Brooklyn 
employers. 

Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men.  Of  the  four  agencies  operated  for  particular  types  of 
handicapped,  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  the  statistics  indicate,  does  the  largest 
volume  of  business.  With  a  staff  of  three  persons,  two  placement 
secretaries  and  a  clerical  assistant,  all  of  whom  are  women,  this 
agency  not  only  handled  more  applicants  than  any  other  of  the 
four  agencies  for  particular  types  of  handicapped,  but  it  also  placed 
more.  Its  cases  for  the  period  numbered  247;  of  these,  234  were 
recorded  as  applicants  for  jobs  98  of  whom  were  placed. 

Slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases  had  applied  to  the 
Department  prior  to  the  period  for  which  records  were  kept. 
Over  half  were  single.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
were  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  20  per  cent  were  fifty  or 
over.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  were  relief  cases.  Of  the  total  247 
applicants,  218,  or  88  per  cent,  were  orthopedic  cases,  and  19,  or  8 
per  cent,  cardiac.  Seventy-two  per  cent  were  not  reported  as  hav- 
ing any  secondary  handicap. 

The  service  of  the  Employment  Department  of  the  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  according  to  employers  and  social 
workers,  is  intelligent.  Its  failure,  however,  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  married  applicants  in  placing  them,  has  been 
emphasized  by  one  of  the  social  agencies  referring  cases  to  it.  To 
this  criticism  the  Institute  answers  that  it  is  the  applicant's  quali- 
fications, and  not  his  economic  needs,  that  are  the  determining 
factor  in  referring  him  to  jobs.  The  Institute  very  decidedly 
follows  a  policy  of  referring  to  employers  only  applicants  whom 
it  considers  qualified  for  the  work  in  question.  This  is  the  policy 
to  which  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Department  of  the 
Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  in  Cleveland  credits 
its  success. 
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Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association.  Much  of  the  work  of  this  Service  was  concerned  with 
health  education.  More  than  any  other  agency  studied,  it  empha- 
sized the  medical  and  social  side  of  placement  work.  It  was 
organized  to  give  the  most  intensive  kind  of  individual  placement 
service.  Its  staff  consisted  of  seven  persons,  two  of  whom  were 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis.  Its  expenditures  for  1925,  with 
all  overhead  charges  incurred  by  the  Association  of  which  it  was 
a  unit  prorated,  were  $22,021.  Its  accomplishment,  in  the  light 
of  the  size  and  training  of  its  staff,  its  expenditures  and  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  in  operation  over  two  years  at  the  time  of  this 
study,  raises  the  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  specialized 
agency  for  placing  the  formerly  tuberculous. 

The  statistics  credit  the  Vocational  Service  with  1 38  applicants, 
78  per  cent  of  whom  had  registered  prior  to  the  period  covered. 
Somewhat  more  than  half  (57  per  cent)  were  single,  and  a  slightly 
lower  percentage,  53,  were  without  dependents.  Exactly  one- 
third  were  relief  cases.  A  little  over  two-thirds  were  under  medical 
care.  About  60  per  cent  were  without  any  secondary  handicap. 
The  Service  placed  18  of  its  81  cases  recorded  as  applicants  for 
jobs;  10  were  placed  in  assembling  jobs.  Most  of  those  placed 
received  between  $15  and  $20  per  week;  five,  between  $10  and 
Ji 5.  Absence  and  resignations  of  some  members  of  the  staff 
during  the  period  for  which  records  were  kept  undoubtedly  affected 
in  some  measure  the  number  of  cases  placed.  While  there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  occupations  in  which  these  18  applicants 
were  placed  or  in  the  wages  they  received  to  indicate  differences 
from  the  placements  made  by  the  other  agencies,  there  may  be 
great  differences  in  the  conditions  surrounding  them.  And  it  is  on 
these  conditions  that  the  Vocational  Service  laid  great  stress. 
That  the  formerly  tuberculous,  by  virtue  of  the  breaking  up  of 
their  work  habits,  their  fear  of  and  indifference  toward  work,  con- 
stitute a  very  difficult  placement  problem,  both  observation  and 
interviews  made  clear.  Added  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
applicant,  and  partly  because  of  them,  is  the  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  engage  them.  Not  only  skepticism  as  to  their  work 
ability,  but  consideration  of  other  employes  and  liability  to  injury, 
are  factors  responsible  for  this  hesitancy. 

Of  the  four  agencies  dealing  primarily  with  particular  types  of 
handicapped,  the  Vocational  Service  was  the  only  one  to  make  an 


investigation  of  all  the  work  places  in  which  it  secured  jobs  for 
its  applicants  during  this  period.  And  17  of  these  investigations 
were  made  before  placement;  two,  after. 

That,  other  things  being  equal,  those  who  have  had  tuberculosis 
can  be  most  effectively  placed  by  an  agency  serving  other  appli- 
cants, is  the  experience  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of  Cleve- 
land, which  refers  its  cases  to  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment 
Department  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  of 
that  city.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  League  stated  that  for  an 
applicant  to  be  referred  to  an  employer  by  an  employment  service 
limited  to  the  formerly  tuberculous  was  to  put  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage immediately. 

With  this  statement  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  did  not  agree.  According  to 
its  experience,  employers  expressed  approval  of  the  function  of 
this  Service  and  preferred  to  have  a  formerly  tuberculous  worker 
supervised  by  a  health  agency  which  notified  them  of  any  deteriora- 
tion in  that  worker's  physical  condition  rather  than  not  to  have 
him  so  supervised.  The  study  of  the  two  and  one-half  years  of 
experience  of  the  Vocational  Service,  now  being  made,  may  yield 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  specialized  placement 
service  exclusively  for  the  formerly  tuberculous. 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls.  Mental,  nervous  and 
behavioristic  cases  among  girls  and  women  are  the  special  concern 
of  this  agency.  Since  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish  Big  Sisters, 
the  majority  of  its  applicants  have  been  Jewish,  but  it  does  not 
limit  its  service  to  this  group.  Of  this  agency's  122  applicants 
accounted  for  by  the  statistical  study,  59  per  cent  were  Jewish. 

Much  effort  is  exerted  by  the  Bureau  in  seeking  to  determine 
the  vocational  aptitudes  of  its  applicants.  Also,  it  is  engaged  con- 
tinuously in  making  studies  of  occupations  to  determine  their 
suitability  for  its  clients. 

Next  to  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association,  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for 
Girls  has  the  largest  operating  cost  (J  1 5,000)  of  any  of  the  agencies 
in  Classes  I  and  1 1 .  While  it  employs  the  same  number  of  workers 
as  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  former,  more  of  them  are  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Furthermore,  one  worker  is  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  workshop  and  another  specializes  on  research. 

The  dominant  handicap  of  1 19  of  the  Bureau's  122  cases  were 
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classified  as  mental,  nervous  or  behavioristic;  58  were  afflicted 
with  secondary  handicaps;  and  87  were  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age.  Fifty-four  of  the  102  cases  recorded  as  applicants  for 
jobs  were  placed :  47,  once,  and  seven,  twice.  Twenty-six  of  the 
54  were  placed  in  assembling  and  sorting  jobs,  1 1  in  office  work 
and  nine  in  skilled  trades.  Forty-six  of  the  54  received  between 
$ioand$i5  per  week. 

Forty-three  of  the  61  positions  in  which  applicants  were  placed 
were  investigated  before  placement  and  two  after  placement. 

The  procedure  of  the  Bureau  in  getting  full  particulars  about 
its  applicants  through  interviews  and  tests,  and  in  making  studies 
of  work  places  and  job  analyses,  seemed  to  an  observer  very 
thorough.  And  the  testimony  of  the  hospital  social  service  workers 
interviewed  corroborates  this  finding. 

An  experimental  workshop  has  been  established  by  the  Bureau, 
but  too  recently  to  admit  of  any  conclusion  in  respect  to  it. 

Employment  Department  of  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing.  Most  of  the  applicants  of  this  agency  come  from  some 
other  department  of  the  League,  which  provides  recreational 
facilities,  general  educational  and  lip-reading  classes  and  an  in- 
formation bureau  in  addition  to  the  placement  service. 

Observation,  testimony  and  records  of  performance  indicate 
that  the  Employment  Department  of  the  League  is  doing  effective 
work.  Particularly  commendable  is  the  emphasis  placed  on 
training.  Of  the  75  individuals  handled  during  the  period  for 
which  statistics  were  kept,  14  were  referred  for  training.  Only  34 
of  the  75,  however,  were  recorded  as  applicants  for  jobs.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  34  applicants  were  placed — 10  in  skilled  trades.  This 
is  the  largest  number  placed  in  this  group  of  occupations  by  any 
of  the  1 2  agencies. 

General  Problems 
Specialisation 

The  foregoing  facts  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  agencies  in 
Class  I  raise  the  question  as  to  the  degree  to  which  specialization 
on  the  basis  of  handicap  is  at  this  time  practical.  The  statistics 
compiled  show  unmistakable  duplication  of  effort  by  these  agencies 
in  the  type  of  handicapped  applicant  registered  and  placed.  While 
the  four  agencies  specializing  with  particular  types  of  handicapped 
handled  by  far  the  larger  number  of  these,  the  three  general  agencies 
also  served  them.    This  duplication  may  be  due  simply  to  lack  of  co- 
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operation  or  to  the  fact  that  the  differences  in  handicap  present  no 
great  problem.  Granted  proper  diagnoses  on  the  psychiatric  side  as 
well  as  on  the  physical  side — and  this  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to 
intelligent  placement  work  for  the  handicapped— observation  would 
indicate  only  minor  variations  in  the  placement  technique  required 
for  the  various  types  of  handicapped  persons.  That  all  the  various 
physical  handicaps  produce  differences  in  work  tolerance  and  work 
requirements,  is  true;  but  that  these  differences  require  specialized 
agencies  for  placing  the  groups  afflicted  with  these  handicaps,  is 
questionable.  After  all,  it  was  in  the  assembling,  packing  and 
sorting  group  of  occupations  that  the  largest  number  of  cardiac, 
crippled,  mental,  nervous  and  behavioristic,  and  formerly  tubercu- 
lous cases,  and  next  to  the  largest  number  of  hard-of-hearing  cases 
and  those  afflicted  with  handicaps  classed  as  "other/'  were  placed. 
The  placement,  however,  of  so  many  different  types  of  handicapped 
applicants  in  the  same  group  of  occupations  may  be  explained  in 
some  measure  by  the  fact  that  this  particular  group  "offers  the 
line  of  least  resistance." 

Those  handicapped  by  blindness  and  other  eye  trouble  present  a 
particularly  hard  problem  in  that  the  range  of  opportunities  for 
them  is  still  exceedingly  restricted.  And  mental  cases  would  seem 
to  present  difficulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  diagnosis  as  well  as 
actual  placement. 

Placement  Services  of  Organisations  Giving  Material  Relief 

Excluding  the  Self-Support  Department  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Association,  three  of  the  placement  agencies  studied  are 
operated  by  organizations  administering  material  relief:  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  The  history  of 
the  employment  work  carried  on  by  family  welfare  societies  casts 
doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  it.  It  seems  pertinent  here  to  quote 
from  the  study  of  employment  offices  made  by  the  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  on  the 
subject  of  employment  bureaus  maintained  by  social  welfare 
agencies. 

As  early  as  1870  a  philanthropic  agency  in  Chicago  opened  an  employ- 
ment bureau,  and  in  1880  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  in  New  York  City  definitely  recommended  that  relief  for  the 
unemployed  should  be  supplied  by  means  of  an  employment  agency 
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"which  shall  aid  in  securing  work  for  those  who  need  it  with  the  least 
expense  or  friction."  Although  the  suggestion  did  not  bear  fruit  in  that 
organization  until  seventeen  years  later,  within  five  years  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  had  such  a  bureau  in  actual  operation  in  New  York. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  all  the  large  social  work  organizations 
dealing  with  families  in  New  York  had  started  something  in  the  way  of 
organized  employment  agencies  as  part  of  their  regular  programs,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  the  similar  organizations  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  a 
number  of  other  large  centers. 

The  histories  of  these  bureaus  have  had  much  in  common.  For  the 
most  part,  the  reports  of  the  first  few  years  contain  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  the  number  of  men  placed  and  of  the  economic  value  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau.  Gradually  the  enthusiasm  decreases,  although  the  actual  amount 
of  business  does  not;  and  finally  the  employment  bureau  is  discontinued. 
By  1904  all  the  bureaus  maintained  by  the  charitable  organizations  in  New 
York  had  been  abolished;  and  in  more  recent  years  the  employment  work 
done  by  them  has  been  of  a  quite  specialized  nature,  such  as  finding 
positions  for  the  crippled,  handicapped,  and  so  forth,  pursued  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  case  work. 

For  this  there  appear  to  be  several  general  reasons:  first,  the  character 
of  the  work  done  in  the  bureaus  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Low-grade 
applicants  and  poor  jobs  comprised  the  main  part  of  the  business.  To  the 
people  conducting  the  bureaus  this  was  discouraging.  Second,  doubt  was 
felt  concerning  the  extent  to  which  repeatedly  placing  the  same  men  in 
jobs  was  helping  to  solve  their  own  or  the  general  employment  problem. 
Third,  some  organizations  found  that  the  unfavorable  criticism  which 
came  from  sending  inefficient  workers  to  fill  jobs  severely  handicapped  the 
society's  other  work.  Fourth,  a  feeling  was  growing  up  that  the  placement 
function  belonged  primarily  to  the  state.  The  last  was  due  in  part  to  the 
belief  that  society  as  a  whole  has  a  stake  in  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  the  unemployed,  and  that  the  public  should  therefore  shoulder  the 
cost  of  employment  bureau  work.  This  would  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of 
charity,  an  advantage  seen  by  many.1 

The  following  paragraphs  from  an  annual  report  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  its  Special 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  bear  out  the  foregoing 
conclusions: 

The  Bureau  has  rendered  a  unique  and  invaluable  service  to  its  numer- 
ous beneficiaries,  and  thereby  materially  lessened  the  demand  upon  the 
charitable  resources  of  the  community,  and  has  made  an  authoritative  con- 
tribution to  social  experience.  In  all  these  respects  the  Bureau  has  been 
highly  useful  and  successful.  Yet  it  has  failed,  in  large  measure,  to 
accomplish  its  primary  purpose.  It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Society  that 
this  bureau  would  succeed  in  preventing  disease  and  disability  by  placing 
in  suitable  employment,  before  invalidism  had  resulted,  those  unable 
without  danger  to  their  health  to  continue  their  usual  occupations;  and 
that  it  would  succeed  in  restoring  entirely  or  partially  to  self-support  those 

1  Harrison,  Shelby  M.,  and  Associates,  Public  Employment  Offices.  New  York, 
Russel!  Sage  Foundation,  1924,  pp.  80-81. 
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physically  so  disabled  or  otherwise  handicapped  as  to  have  no  available 
opportunity  for  employment. 

The  first  of  these  two  purposes  has  not  been  fully  accomplished,  because 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  such  interest  on  the  part  of  employers 
and  such  continuing  co-operation  on  the  part  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals, 
as  to  bring  together  prospective  employes  and  employers  with  suitable 
work  to  afford,  soon  enough  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  So  far  as 
invalids  are  concerned  or  those  in  danger  of  such  disability,  the  Bureau 
has  been  given  generally  the  "hard  nuts  to  crack."  It  has  enrolled  as  its 
beneficiaries,  for  the  most  part,  only  those  whom  other  agencies  have  tried 
to  help  without  success.  Concerning  the  second  of  these  purposes,  the 
experience  of  the  Bureau  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  market 
for  the  labor  of  crippled  adults  without  fitting  them,  by  training  in  suitable 
kinds  of  industry,  to  compete  on  practically  even  terms  with  those  who  are 
not  handicapped.  Special  investigation  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  bureau,  united  with  this  experience  to  enforce 
the  conviction  that  special  industrial  training  is  the  fundamental  require- 
ment to  assure  opportunity  of  employment  for  those  whose  powers  have 
been  impaired  by  accident  or  disease.  The  natural  and  desirable  arrange- 
ment is  to  associate  the  employment  of  persons  so  handicapped  with  a 
training  school  adapted  to  their  needs. 

For  these  reasons  it  seemed  desirable  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  this 
bureau  to  bring  its  work  to  a  close.     .     .     .* 

Outstanding  Facts 

i  .  Three  classes  of  non-fee-charging  agencies  in  New  York  City 
are  placing  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons.  Class 
I  now  consists  of  five  agencies2  devoted  solely  to  the  placement  of  the 
handicapped,  three  of  which  deal  with  particular  types  of  handi- 
capped persons  and  two  with  the  group  in  general.  The  latter  two, 
however,  make  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  source  from  which 
they  accept  applicants.  Class  II  is  made  up  of  the  placement 
services  of  three  organizations  doing  family  case  work.  Class  1 1 1 
includes  two  non-fee-charging  employment  services  which  give 
assistance  to  the  handicapped  only  incidentally. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  facilities,  the  following  classes 
of  handicapped  persons,  unless  they  are  patients  of  hospitals 
affiliated  with  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  are 
not  adequately  provided  for,  at  least  in  Manhattan:  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  orthopedic  cases  among  women  and  girls, 
mental  cases  among  men  and  boys,  the  formerly  tuberculous  and 

1  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  1911-1912.  p.  55. 

2  Omitting  the  Handicap  Department  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau,  discontinued 
in  January,  1926,  and  the  Vocational  Service  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  which  discontinued  service  to  applicants  in  March,  1926. 
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those  suffering  from  organic  and  other  diseases    except    heart 
disease. 

3.  Duplication  of  effort  exists  in  the  type  of  handicapped 
applicant  served  by  a  number  of  the  agencies.  While  those  dealing 
with  applicants  afflicted  with  particular  types  of  disability  serve 
the  majority  of  the  total  number  so  afflicted,  others  of  the  agencies 
also  register  them. 

4.  The  one  placement  agency  for  the  handicapped  situated  in 
Brooklyn  deals  only  with  applicants  who  are  residents  of  Brooklyn, 
but  the  statistics  show  that  all  the  agencies  in  Manhattan  except 
two  also  serve  Brooklyn  applicants. 

5.  Various  agencies  solicit  the  same  employers  for  jobs,  and 
may  make  investigations  of  the  same  plants.  The  employers 
interviewed,  however,  raised  no  objection  to  this  duplication  of 
effort. 

6.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  is  conservatively  estimated, 
was  spent  in  1925  in  New  York  City  on  placement  work  for  the 
handicapped.  This  amount  would  seem  to  be  much  more  than  is 
necessary  for  the  total  service  rendered.  In  other  words,  it  seems 
likely  that  more  effective  service  could  be  organized  at  less  cost. 
Moreover,  the  raising  of  funds  by  each  agency  entails  a  duplication 
of  effort.  The  task  could  doubtless  be  simplified  and  more  effec- 
tively performed  through  some  plan  of  co-ordination. 

7.  The  differences  in  the  training,  experience  and  characteristics 
of  the  placement  workers  of  the  various  agencies,  as  well  as  differ- 
ences in  their  salaries,  indicate  the  need  of  some  analysis  as  to  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  work  and  the  establishment  of 
salary  standards. 

8.  Interviews  with  employers,  social  workers  and  individual 
members  of  the  community  revealed  a  surprising  lack  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  of  some  of  these 
agencies  and  the  employment  problem  of  the  handicapped  in 
general.  Only  through  a  carefully  thought-out  program  embracing 
all  types  of  handicapped  can  an  economical  and  effective  campaign 
of  education  be  carried  on. 

9.  If  placement  work  for  the  handicapped  is  to  progress,  it 
requires  administrative  ability  of  considerable  caliber. 

10.  That  an  advisory  committee  on  which  employers  are  repre- 
sented can  be  of  great  assistance  in  winning  the  co-operation  of 
employers,  and  in  promoting  placement  work  for  the  handicapped 
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generally,  is  indicated  by  the  experience  of  the  Placement  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  the  Rehabilitation 
and  Employment  Department  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled  of  Cleveland.  The  experience  of  the  former  also 
shows  the  desirability  of  medical  representation  on  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

11.  In  order  to  provide  for  adequate  medical  and  social  service, 
the  agencies  need  to  work  out  together  some  scheme  of  co-operation 
between  themselves  and  hospitals,  clinics  and  social  agencies. 

12.  Most  of  the  agencies  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  training  their  applicants  offered  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation.  The  closest  possible  co-operation  is  desirable 
between  this  organization  and  the  placement  agencies  for  the 
handicapped. 

13.  Most  of  the  agencies  request  but  do  not  necessarily  obtain 
a  diagnosis  of  the  applicant's  condition  as  a  basis  for  placement. 
This  is  absolutely  essential  for  intelligent  work.  But  assistance 
from  physicians  and  hospital  social  service  workers  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  diagnoses  is  also  needed  by  placement  workers. 

14.  In  spite  of  its  limitations  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
Heart  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  for  indicating  the  work  tolerance  of  cardiac  applicants 
is  of  assistance  to  placement  workers.  The  establishment  by  the 
medical  profession  of  similar  classifications  for  other  types  of 
handicapped  people  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  proper  placement. 

15.  Failure  of  employers  to  provide  complete  specifications  of 
the  various  positions  or  jobs  in  their  organization,  on  the  basis  of 
which  any  type  of  either  handicapped  or  able-bodied  worker  can  be 
judged  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  involved,  puts  the  burden 
of  making  these  analyses  on  the  agencies  trying  to  place  their 
applicants. 

16.  The  agencies  differ  in  their  policies  about  referring  appli- 
cants to  employment.  Some  place  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the 
employer,  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  fill  them;  others,  on 
the  need  of  the  applicant  for  work.  Only  by  the  adoption  of  the 
first  of  these  policies,  experience  indicates,  can  an  agency  placing 
handicapped  workers  survive. 

17.  Most  of  the  agencies  make  some  effort  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  hospital  or  other  social  service  workers,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  applicants  after  placement.    This  effort 
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ranges  from  a  very  informal  procedure  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
agencies  to  a  highly  organized  one  on  the  part  of  others.  Only  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  applicants  after  placement  and  having 
those  who  need  medical  care  examined  periodically  can  a  placement 
agency  for  the  handicapped  give  adequate  service  to  applicants  or 
employers.  Moreover,  only  through  follow-up  work  can  informa- 
tion be  secured  for  determining  improvements  in  method  and  for 
making  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  placement  problem  of  the 
handicapped. 

1 8.  For  purposes  of  public  education  as  well  as  the  development 
of  standards  of  performance,  some  agreement  by  the  agencies  on 
terminology,  forms  and  record-keeping  is  needed. 

19.  Granted  a  proper  diagnosis,  the  technique  of  placing  appli- 
cants afflicted  with  one  type  of  disability  does  not  seem  to  differ 
sufficiently  from  that  of  placing  applicants  afflicted  with  another 
type  of  disability  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  separate  agencies 
for  particular  types  of  handicapped  persons. 

20.  According  to  the  testimony  of  employers  in  New  York  as 
well  as  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  many  handicapped  workers  if 
placed  in  properly  selected  occupations  are  equally,  or  more, 
satisfactory  than  others  who  are  without  a  disability. 

21.  Liability  to  accident  compensation  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  employers  against  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

22.  Broadly  speaking,  experience  indicates  that  it  is  not  feasible 
for  organizations  dispensing  material  relief  to  operate  placement 
services  for  the  handicapped  or  any  other  group. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Statistics  of  Twelve  Agencies  Placing  Handicapped  Workers 

in  New  York  City,  during  Four  Weeks,  October  19 

to  November  14,  1925 
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APPENDIX  B 

Form  Used  for  Collecting  Statistics  from  Twelve  Placement 

Agencies,  during  Four  Weeks,  October  19  to 

November  14,  1925 
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APPENDIX  C 

The  Rehabilitation  and   Employment   Department  of  the 
Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  REHABILITATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CRIPPLED 
AND  DISABLED,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

DURING  the  planning  of  this  study,  Cleveland  was  pointed 
out  as  a  city  in  which  placement  work  for  the  handi- 
capped was  largely  centralized.  It  seemed  desirable, 
therefore,  to  visit  Cleveland  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  its 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  this  work.  The  following  report 
presents  the  outstanding  facts  of  this  experience. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  report,  however,  plans  for  changes  are 
being  considered.  These  provide  for  the  centralization  of  all 
placement  work  for  the  handicapped  in  the  State-City  Employ- 
ment Office  in  Cleveland  rather  than  in  the  office  maintained 
jointly  by  the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  and  the 
Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  executive 
in  charge  of  this  office  says: 

We  have  come  to  think  in  Cleveland  that  the  employable  person  who 
is  handicapped  does  not  present  a  difficult  problem.  Cleveland  industry 
is  in  a  very  co-operative  mood  and  there  is  no  additional  liability  for 
second  injuries.  A  plan  is  under  way  for  calling  together  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  Welfare  Director  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  who  are  the  heads  of  the  State-City  Employment  Office, 
to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  centralizing  this  employment  work  in  their 
office.  An  advisory  committee  probably  will  be  formed  to  advise  with  the 
Director  of  the  State-City  Employment  Office  regarding  this  special  type 
of  work.  We  feel  it  is  a  duplication  of  work  and  effort  to  have  different 
offices  doing  this  same  work. 

As  part  of  the  proposed  plan,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled  has  outlined  the  policy  of  the  Association  in  refer- 
ence to  placement  in  a  letter  to  the  executive  in  charge  of  the 
office  maintained  jointly  by  the  Association  and  the  Civilian 
Rehabilitation  Service,  as  follows: 

i.  Unless  (a)  special  training  is  necessary  prior  to  employment,  or  (b) 
some  other  service  can  be  rendered  to  make  the  applicant  more  fit  for 
employment  (such  as  furnishing  an  artificial  limb),  all  applicants  for  em- 
ployment should  be  handled  by  the  State-City  Employment  Office. 
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2.  Except  under  conditions  (a)  and  (b)  above,  all  handicapped  persons 
desiring  employment  would  be  referred  with  a  proper  record  by  each 
agency  to  the  State-City  Employment  Office. 

3.  Where  special  training  is  necessary  prior  to  employment,  it  naturally 
would  be  handled  by  the  agency  interested  in  the  class  of  handicap  existing 
(cardiac,  formerly  tuberculous,  blind,  and  so  forth),  and  training  may 
naturally  include  ultimate  placement. 

4.  All  cases  which  are  subjects  for  training  under  civilian  rehabilitation 
would  naturally  be  referred  to  your  Department  with,  of  course,  a  proper 
case  record. 

Purpose  and  Scope 

The  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Department  is  one  of 
several  units  into  which  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled  is  divided.  The  aims  of  this  Department  are  (1) 
training  and  (2)  placement.  The  emphasis  is  on  training  rather 
than  on  placement,  however.  The  executive  in  charge  feels  that 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  placement  agencies  to 
place  applicants  rather  than  to  advise  them  concerning  proper 
training.    He  considers  this  a  dangerous  tendency. 

As  a  branch  of  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  the  Department  "offers  vocational  training  and  is  responsible 
for  the  training  or  retraining  of  crippled  and  disabled  persons  over 
school  age,  and  finances  the  tuition  and  furnishes  appliances  where 
necessary  for  those  in  training  in  accordance  with  the  Ohio  state 
laws."  The  Department  also  undertakes  to  place  physically 
handicapped  applicants  in  suitable  employment.  Any  crippled  or 
disabled  person  (the  blind  for  the  most  part  excepted)  who  is 
employable  and  can  compete  with  the  able-bodied  in  employment 
is  eligible  for  the  placement  service  of  this  Department. 

Only  in  rare  instances  does  the  Department  place  those  whom 
it  has  provided  with  "institutional  training."  It  assumes  that 
any  one  given  a  course  of  training  is  able  to  place  himself.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  Department  gives  a  person  so  trained 
clues  to  jobs  and  sometimes  actually  makes  contacts  with  employ- 
ers for  such  applicants. 

This  agency  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  place  handicapped 
applicants  whom  it  does  not  consider  a  good  investment  for  the 
employer.  "Constructive  employment,"  the  executive  in  charge 
says,  "is  the  aim  of  the  Department.  Running  this  Department  is 
a  business  proposition.  It  must  be  operated  as  such,  or  it  is  subject 
to  failure." 

No  tuberculous  cases  which  are  not  cured  and  ready  for  full- 
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time  and  regular  employment  are  accepted.  Neither  are  the 
cardiac  cases  under  twenty-two  years  of  age,  nor  the  syphilitic,  nor 
the  epileptic.  The  state  law  prohibits  the  acceptance  by  the 
Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service  of  this  latter  group.  Applicants 
afflicted  with  hernia  are  accepted  only  if  they  are  willing  to  have 
the  defect  corrected.  Hard-of-hearing  persons  are  often  accepted 
for  training.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Department 
does  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  lip-reading,  these  persons  are  given 
instruction  in  it  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  them  after  this 
training  is  completed.  Several  blind  people  have  been  trained  by 
the  Department  and  have  been  successfully  placed  in  industry. 

Origin  and  Development 

The  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Department  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  was  started  in  191 8.  It  was 
in  that  year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Cleveland  Cripple 
Survey  made  in  19 16,  that  the  Association  itself  was  established, 
"  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  work  for  the  handicapped  in  Cleve- 
land/' Special  placement  work  for  the  handicapped  had  been 
started  in  19 17  or  19 18  by  the  State-City  Employment  Office. 
Edward  I .  Benson,  who  had  been  an  employe  of  this  latter  office, 
had  been  given  charge  of  this  work  and  continued  in  charge  of  it 
after  it  was  taken  over  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Association. 

When  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service  of  Ohio  was  established, 
it  was  created  as  a  unit  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In 
connection  with  the  grant  of  funds  from  the  federal  government 
for  civil  rehabilitation,  representatives  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  suggested  that  Mr.  Benson  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Cleveland 
district.  Since  1921,  therefore,  Mr.  Benson  has  been  connected 
with  both  this  Service  and  the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled. 

Mr.  Benson  maintained  an  office  in  the  City  Hall  until  March, 
1922,  when  he  moved,  together  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
Association,  to  its  present  building. 

Organization 
Committee.   The  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Department  is 
directed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  called  the  Committee 
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on  Rehabilitation  and  Employment,  consisting  of  five  men,  all 
executives  of  businesses  or  of  organizations  of  employers. 

The  function  of  the  Committee  is  largely  a  promotional  one. 
It  does,  however,  advise  concerning  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment and  concerns  itself  with  legislation  affecting  it.  Meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  are  called  very  seldom,  but  the  executive 
of  the  Department  is  in  frequent  communication  with  the  various 
members  of  the  Committee,  either  by  telephone  or  by  personal 
conference.  The  Committee,  it  is  stated,  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  active  co-operation  of  some  500  Cleveland  employers  in  finding 
jobs  for  disabled  persons. 

Staff.  The  staff  of  the  Department  consists  of  three  people: 
the  executive,  Mr.  Benson;  an  assistant,  who  specializes  on  place- 
ment; and  a  secretary. 

Most  of  Mr.  Benson's  time  is  given  to  training.  He  does,  how- 
ever, make  placement  contacts  both  for  those  whom  the  Depart- 
ment has  and  has  not  trained.  He  is  responsible  to  two  authorities  : 
first,  to  the  director  of  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service;  and 
second,  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled.  As  assistant  supervisor  for  the  Cleve- 
land district  of  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service,  his  territory 
includes  about  nine  counties,  most  of  which  are  agricultural. 
His  chief  concern,  therefore,  is  with  Cleveland.  His  efforts  in 
promoting  rehabilitation  work  have  proved  so  effective  that 
his  chief,  the  director  of  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service,  has 
utilized  his  services  in  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown.  The 
organization  work  in  these  three  cities  has  now  been  completed, 
and  henceforth  Mr.  Benson  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
Cleveland  district. 

Since  his  connection  with  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service, 
the  salary  of  the  head  of  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment 
Department  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  has 
been  defrayed  by  the  state.  The  salaries  of  his  two  assistants  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  Association.  Henceforth,  however,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  Mr.  Benson's  obligation  to 
Cleveland,  his  salary  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Association,  but  that  of 
his  assistant  in  charge  of  placement  by  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation 
Service.  This  arrangement  will  make  it  possible  for  the  assistant 
to  be  sent  into  the  field  for  state  rehabilitation  work. 
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Supervision 

The  director  of  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service  frequently 
visits  the  Cleveland  office  and  in  this  way  keeps  informed  of  what 
it  is  doing.  He  also  receives  regular  reports  of  its  work.  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of  the 
Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  as  well  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association,  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  through 
meetings,  reports  and  conferences  with  the  executive  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Finance 

The  expenditures  of  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  De- 
partment for  1925  were  as  follows: 


Tuition  and  supplies  (state  funds) 

$14,139.24 

Artificial  appliances 

3,236.50 

Administrative  expense 

State 

3,500.00 

Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

3,852.00 

Total  $24,727.74 

Research 
Practically  no  time  is  available  for  any  sort  of  organized  research. 

Publicity 

No  leaflets  of  any  kind  have  been  published  by  the  Rehabilitation 
and  Employment  Department.  Its  best  publicity  has  been  se- 
cured through  events  staged  for  the  promotion  of  the  Department. 
An  example  of  such  an  event  is  to  be  found  in  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland,  attended  by  254  employers  at  their  own  expense.  These 
employers  represented  concerns  employing  about  120,000.  There 
were  26  guests  at  the  speakers'  table.  Only  three,  however,  were 
actual  speakers,  two  being  handicapped  men  whom  the  Depart- 
ment had  trained  and  placed,  and  the  third  being  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  newspaper  publicity  reporting  this  event  is  the  type 
of  publicity  the  Department  considers  most  desirable. 

It  is  entirely  against  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  have  any 
publicity  of  an  emotional  nature.  Nor  does  the  Department  ever 
use  circular  letters  of  any  kind.  Occasionally  its  executive  talks  to 
groups  of  employers  on  the  limits  of  their  liability  to  one  who  had  a 
handicap  before  entering  their  employment.    If  the  employe  meets 
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with  another  accident,  it  may  produce  total  disability.  But  em- 
ployers are  liable  only  for  the  second  injury  and  not  for  total  dis- 
ability. 

Co-operation  with  Other  Placement  Agencies 
Practically  the  only  other  non-fee-charging  agency  in  Cleveland 
is  the  State-City  Employment  Office.  This  office  has  agreed  to 
refer  all  physically  handicapped  applicants  to  the  Rehabilitation 
and  Employment  Department  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled.  But  few  such  references  have  been  made.  There 
is  no  co-operation  whatever  in  relation  to  jobs. 

Premises  and  Equipment 

The  location  of  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Department, 
at  2233  East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  is  considered  central  and  altogether 
desirable.  The  Department  is  housed  with  the  rest  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  quite  a  large  residence  which  it  owns.  These  headquarters 
constitute  "the  orthopedic  center  of  Cleveland/' 

The  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Department  was  given  its 
choice  of  space  when  the  Association  moved  to  its  new  offices.  It 
chose  the  three  rather  small  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
which  the  Department  now  occupies.  Entrance  to  these  is  through 
a  side  door.  There  are  signs  on  the  front  of  the  building,  however, 
directing  any  applicant  or  person  wishing  the  Department  to  the 
side  entrance. 

Of  the  three  rooms  provided  for  the  Department,  the  executive 
occupies  one  very  small  one  as  his  own  office.  One  is  occupied  by 
the  secretary,  and  one  by  the  assistant.  It  is  in  this  latter  room 
that  most  of  the  interviewing  for  employment  is  done. 

The  premises  are  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 

Office  Hours 
From  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  the  Department  is  open  from 
7.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  on  Saturday,  from  7.30  to  1 1  a.  m. 

Source  of  Applicants 
Applicants  are  referred  to  the  Department  by  the  State  Indus- 
trial Commission,  employers,  social  agencies,  hospitals  and  clinics, 
and  the  medical  officer  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  who 
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conducts  physical  examinations  for  all   school   boys  and   girls 
applying  for  working  permits. 

Routing  the  Applicant 

Reception.  When  an  applicant  enters  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment, he  is  received  usually  by  the  secretary.  She  refers  him  either 
to  the  head  of  the  Department  or  to  his  assistant :  to  the  former  if 
the  case  is  obviously  a  training  one,  and  to  the  latter  if  the  appli- 
cant is  interested  only  in  employment. 

Registration  and  Interview.  The  data  about  each  applicant  for 
employment  are  recorded  on  a  regulation  form.  Each  applicant  has 
a  private  interview. 

Medical  Record.  A  medical  record  is  required  of  the  applicant 
for  employment  only  if  considered  essential.  For  amputation 
cases,  a  medical  record  is  not  deemed  necessary.  For  all  cardiac 
and  orthopedic  patients  referred  from  the  cardiac  and  orthopedic 
clinics  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  a  letter  is  received  from  the  social 
service  worker  in  charge,  with  adequate  medical  information  about 
their  condition.  Applicants  referred  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League,  also,  are  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  adequate 
information  about  their  physical  condition.  If  any  cardiac  person 
applies  directly  to  the  Department,  he  is  referred  back  to  the 
cardiac  clinic  of  Mount  Sinai  for  proper  diagnosis. 

Should  any  applicant,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  need 
medical  attention,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Association  or  directly  to  one  of  the  specialists  whose 
services  the  Department  constantly  utilizes. 

Clearance.  Every  individual  applying  to  the  Department  is  regis- 
tered with  the  Social  Service  Exchange. 

Social  Service.  To  date,  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment 
Department  has  felt  the  need  only  in  comparatively  few  instances  of 
utilizing  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Association.  The 
former  refers,  on  the  average,  three  or  four  cases  a  month  to  the 
latter.  If  the  Social  Service  Department  finds  that  any  other 
social  agency  is  working  on  a  case,  it  arranges  with  that  agency  for 
the  handling  of  the  case,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  feels  that  the  Rehabili- 
tation and  Employment  Department  needs  a  woman  assistant 
with  training  in  case  work.  A  request  for  funds  to  employ  such  a 
worker  has  been  made  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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Determining  Work  Tolerance.  No  classification  for  indicating 
the  work  tolerance  of  groups  of  patients  other  than  the  cardiac  has 
been  employed  in  Cleveland.  Nor  did  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  cardiac  classification.  The 
representative  of  the  cardiac  clinic  of  Mount  Sinai  interviewed 
says  that  she  does  not  directly  utilize  the  classification  in  the 
information  that  she  sends  to  the  Rehabilitation  and  Employment 
Department  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  about 
an  applicant.  She  does,  however,  base  her  suggestions  for  employ- 
ment on  this  classification. 

Referral  to  Employers.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Department  to 
telephone  an  employer  before  referring  an  applicant.  Every 
applicant  referred  to  an  employer  is  given  a  card  of  introduction 
to  him. 

Verification  of  Referral.  The  introduction  card  does  not  provide 
for  an  answer  from  the  employer  as  to  whether  or  not  he  employed 
the  applicant.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  telephone  the 
employer  to  find  this  out. 

Follow-up.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  does  the  Department  do 
any  follow-up  work.  If  a  person  who  has  been  trained  is  put  in 
experimental  employment,  the  Department  makes  an  effort  to 
find  out  how  he  is  getting  along.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
"to  bother  the  employer  as  little  as  possible/'  It  does  not  wish 
to  keep  the  employer  reminded  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  handi- 
capped man  in  his  employ. 

Jobs 

Sources.  The  Department  has  few  jobs  available.  Usually  when 
it  has  an  applicant  for  employment,  it  calls  up  one  of  its  co-oper- 
ating employers.  Classified  advertisements  are  never  used  to 
get  jobs.  Very  often  Mr.  Benson  will  ask  an  employer  to  come 
to  luncheon  or  will  visit  him  in  his  plant.  They  will  talk  on 
various  topics,  but  seldom  on  the  subject  of  the  handicapped 
worker.  After  a  friendly  contact  with  this  employer  has  been  es- 
tablished, Mr.  Benson  feels  quite  free  later  to  telephone  and  ask 
him  to  consider  an  applicant  for  employment.  Mr.  Benson's  as- 
sistant visits  employers  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  try 
particular  applicants. 

Investigation  of  IVork  Places.  No  systematic  investigation  of 
work  places  is  carried  on.    In  explanation  of  this  fact  it  was  stated 
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that  the  personnel  of  the  Department  knows  practically  all  of  the 
places  of  employment  in  Cleveland  to  which  it  refers  applicants. 

Occupational  Specifications.  The  head  of  the  Department  and 
his  assistants  have  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
suitable  processes  for  various  types  of  handicapped  applicants. 
None  of  this  information,  however,  has  been  recorded,  nor  is 
experience  in  placing  checked  up  with  a  view  to  determining  just 
what  processes  are  best  adapted  to  the  various  types  of  handi- 
capped workers. 

Difficulties 

The  following  were  cited  by  the  executive  as  the  two  outstanding 
problems  confronting  the  Department: 

i.  The  indifferent  attitude  of  the  applicant  toward  work.  Many 
of  the  applicants,  it  was  said,  know  quite  well  what  they  can  do 
and  what  there  is  for  them  to  do.  They  simply  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  working.  It  is  often  necessary  to  treat  these  applicants 
sternly  in  order  to  make  employable  men  out  of  them. 

2.  Educating  the  various  social  agencies  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  does  not  wish  to  accept  any  but  employable  men. 

Centralization 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Benson,  centralization  of  employment 
work  for  the  handicapped  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
economically  and  effectively  administered. 
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